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THE PAPER SHORTAGE. 


TO OUR READERS.—It is now necessary for 
readers to place a definite order for the ‘ Spectator”’ 
with their Newsagent or at one of the Railway Book- 
stalls. Should any reader experience difficulty in 
obtaining the ‘‘Spectator,’’ we trust he will at 
once write to “The Manager, ‘Spectator’ Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2.” 


T 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—j———. 
FV\HE greatest victory thet the British Navy has ever won is 
being achieved as we write on Thursday by the surrender 
of the best part of the German High Sea Fleet to Admiral Beatty 
in the North Sea. Ten of Germany's most modern battleships, six 
battle-cruisers, eight light cruisers, and fifty destroyers pass into 
our keeping. The surrender of all her submarines began on Wed- 
nesday. The rest of her Fleet is to be disarmed and laid up. Naval 
history records no triumph so complete as this, and the fact that 
it has been achieved without a final battle at sea in no wise lessens 
its profound significance. The British Navy, though we have 
heard little of its doings, has won the war. But for its command 
of the sea, the Allies could not have continued the struggle for 
over four years—still less have hoped for the complete and 
overwhelming victory that has been vouchsafed to us. The Allied 
Navies have helped in the great task, but the chief burden of the 
long and weary watch at sea has fallen on our incomparable sailors, 
who, under Providence, have saved both the British Empire and 
the Allies. a 
Captain Persius, the well-known German naval writer, has 
admitted the truth about the German Navy and the ‘ U ’-boat 
warfare. Having read his admissions, we can only say that during 
the fighting he was even a more herdened perverter of the truth 
than we had imagined. We should think there can be nothing 
for him now but to give up the job of naval critic—since none 
of his readers could in future believe his criticism to be sincere— 
and take to politics, where truth, unfortunately, matters less. 
Writing of the battle of Jutland, he says: “ Had the weather 
been clear or Scheer’s leadership less able, the destruction of the 
whole German Navy would have resulted. As it was, the losses 
of the German Fleet were enormous, and on June Ist it was clear 
to every thinking man that the Skager Rack battle must be the 
That is a very summary treatment of the 
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only one of the war.” 
“great German victory.” 


The truth about the ‘U’-boats must be just as startling to the 
German people. While they were being told that the ‘U ’-boat 
losses at sea were very slight, the real losses were crushing : 

“In 1917 83 submarines were constructed, while 86 were de- 
stroyed. In April, 1917, Germeny had 128 submarines, in October 
146. In February, 1918, she had 136, and in June of the same 
year 113. Those were called ‘ front’ submarines, though, as a fact, 
very few of them were actively occupied. In Januxry, 1917, when 
conditions were favourable for submarine work, only 12 per cant. 
were active, while 30 per cent. were in harbour, 38 per cent. under 
repairs, and 20 per cent. incapacitated,” 
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The Allied Armies last Sunday began their march to the Rhine. 
The French Army entered Metz on Tuesday under Marshal Pétain, 
news of whose well-earned promotion reached him as he rode into 
the old Lorraine fortress. Our Allies also occupied Mulhouse, 
Colmar, and Saverne, which under its German name of Zabern 
will be remembered for the object-lesson in Prussian militarism that 
Lieutenant Férstner gave there a year before the war. The restora- 
tion to France of her lost provinces has thrilled Frenchmen and 
Alsace-Lorrainers alike with a joy too deep for words. The speech 
of the French President at Monday’s public celebrations in Paris 
was a superb piece of eloquence, but the speaker betrayed his 
emotion by repeating again and again “ Alsace and Lorraine have 
become French once more,” because, as he said, it was sweet to utter 
words that had long expressed an aspiration and now were fulfilled. 


The Belgian Army re-entered Brussels on Monday and found 
their capital undamaged, though some suspicious explosions of 
enemy munition stores occurred at the railway stations. On Tuesday 
the Belgians reoccupied Antwerp, which, like Brussels, has suffered 
little material harm. The King and Queen of the Belgians made 
their entry into Antwerp that dey, and are to enter Brussels on 
Monday next. The British Second and Fourth Armies and the 
American Armies are advancing eastward between Brussels and 
Metz. By Tuesdey next Belgium, Luxemburg, and Alsace-Lorraine 


should be freed from the German plague. 


o 


The rcmnant of the German East African forces under General 
von Lettow-Vorbeck surrendered on Thursday week, in compliance 
with the armistice. The German commander, who was as elusive 
as General De Wet, was driven out of the ex-German colony into 
Mozambique a year ago. After wandering through Portuguese 
territory, he had recrossed the frontier and entered Northern 
Rhodesia, where he surrendered. He had kept numerous small 
British columns busily engaged in pursuit of him through wild 
tropical country for two years, but after his defeat by the British 
and Belgian expeditions in 1915 he had ceased to be a danger. 


Mr. Long has been authorized by the Prime Minister to say, in a 
letter to the Agent-General for New South Wales, that the Govern- 
ment will support the claims of the Dominions in regard to the 
ex-German colonies and has mede this clear to the Allies. It is well 
known that the Dominions object most strongly to the restoration 
of German misrule in Africa or clsewhere. The Commonwealth 
Parliament, for example, this week resolved unanimously that 
Germany must be excluded from the Pacific. Public opinion here 
and throughout the Empire would be outraged if any of her former 
colonies were restored to Germany. 

The King on Tuesday received addresses from both Houses, 
congratulating him and the Queen on the conclusion of the armistice 
nd the prospect of a victorious peace. His speech in reply re- 
viewed the work of the Navy, the Army, and the people at home 
and in the Dominions in winning the war, and expressed the confi- 
dent hope that Britain, which for centuries had led the world along 
the path of ordered freedom, would still leed in the same direction 
when peace was restored. The King has the gift of saying the right 
thing in the right way, and his inspiring message to the nations of 
the Empire was thoroughly appropriate to the great occasion. 

The casualties of the British Army in the war are officially 
announced to have been 3,049,991, of whoin 658,704 were killed. 
Unhappily these tremendous figures do not represent the total losses, 
Three hundred and sixty thousand officers and men are “ missing.” 
Half of these must, we fear, be counted as dead. Yet, again, 
there are the losses in the Navy and inthe Merchant Service, as well 
as in the fishing fleets. Altogether nearly a miilion British lives have 
been lest. It is an appallingly high price to pay for freedom ; 
but we well know that, looking back on the last four terrible years, 
the British race would say, not only that it could not have acted 
otherwise, but that it would take exactly the same decision if the 
work had to be done again. At the same time, recognizing what 
modern war means, it solemnly and devoutly intends that, so far 
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as it can secure the future, such a thing shall never recur. Justice 
to the world means great firmness in dealing with Germany. Let us 
hope that the German casualties will convey their lesson to the 
makers of war.’ A Berlin telegram states that Germany’s losses 
in the war amount to 1,580,000 killed, 260,000 missing, 490,000 
prisoners, and 4,000,000 wounded. 








President Wilson has announced his intention of coming to 
Europe early in December, after the opening of Congress, in order 
that he may take part in the discussion on the settlement of the 
main features of the Peace Treaty. It will be the first time that any 
American President, during his term of office, has left America, 
though the Constitution does not forbid him to do so. President 
Wilson will receive the heartiest weleome from the Allied peoples, 
whose gratitude to him and to America is profound. His visit will 
simplify and expedite the task of the Allied Governments in drawing 
up the terms of peace which will be imposed upon Germany and her 
accomplices. 


Mr. A. P. Nicholson, the Political Correspondent of the Daily 
News, says that the arrangements for the Peace Congress fall 
under three heads. In London the Imperial War Cabinet will 
first determine the policy of the British Empire. All the Dominion 
Prime Ministers will attend the meetings, and it is expected that 
these will begin as soon as Genera] Botha arrives. The Maharajah 
of Bikanir and Sir S. P. Sinha will represent India. The second 
step will be the Allied Conference in Paris, which will be held 
about the middle of December. Most, if not all, of those who 
will sit at the Peace Congress itself will meet at this preliminary 
Conference. Arrangements have been made for two hundred 
and sixty officials and officers to be attached to the British 
delegation 


The third step, of course, will be the Peace Congress itself, which 
will take place at Versailles, with headquarters at Paris. The 
Congress will begin as early in January as possible. It is scarcely 
possible that all the British Dominions can be represented at the 
Congress, as the number of British representatives would then be 
in excess of those of any other of the Allied nations. It is proposed 
tentatively that the British Empire should be represented by 
Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Balfour, Lord Reading, 
a Labour delegate, and a delegate or delegates of the Dominions. 
It is not unlikely that France will be represented by M. Clemenceau, 
M. Briand, M. Tardieu, and M. Bourgeois. As for the United 
States, the proposed delegates are President Wilson, Mr. Elihu 
Root, Mr. Lansing, and Colonel. House. 





The true nature of the Government reigning at Berlin is still 
uncertain. A German wireless message of Friday week announced 
that the “Council of National Plenipotentiaries,” presumably 
the six Socialists, had appointed State Secretaries of the old official 
type, headed by Dr. Solf, with Socialist “ assistants,” and that 
State Secretary Erzberger, who has no special office, and Dr. Solf 
would conduct the peace negotiations. The new Government, 
therefore, looks very much like the old one. The Departmental 
chiefs are the real possessors of power. Moreover, Marshal von 
Hindenburg still commands the Army. Dr. Solf continues to 
bombard the Allies and America with wireless protests against 
the alleged inhumanity of the armistice conditions, while his fellow- 
Officials turn our prisoners adrift in Germany without food, clothes, 
or money. Dr. Solf went so far on Monday as to demand that 
our occupation of the left bank of the Rhine should not be allowed 
to interfere in any way with the normal economic conditions or 
with the collection of Customs on the old frontier. Dr. Solf does 
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of King Karl, as a Republic was proclaimed on Sunday last, with 
Count Karolyi as Prime Minister. A: French division, it is said, 
is to occupy Budapest. It is reported from Paris that French troops 
will also occupy Vienna, where German intriguers are still hard at 
work, 


Lord Robert Cecil in the Commonson Monday made an important 
and, on the whole, reassuring statement about Turkey and the 
Armenians. The War Office had already announced that the Turks 
must evacuate the Caucasus, where Baku had been reocoupied by 
British and Russian troops, and that all Turkish troops were leaving 
Cilicia and the Mosul district. But there is still much anxiety as 
to the fate of Armenia, owing to the vague wording of the armistice, 
Lord Robert Cecil, speaking for himself, said that Armenia ought 
to be freed from Turkish misrule, and that the Kurds and Armenians 
would live amicably together if the Turkish influence were removed 
The Government, he declared, would not permit any fresh outrages 
dictated from Constantinople. He warned the Turks that. their 
old trick of procrastinating was useless now that they were in our 
power. Inregard to Constantinople, he said that Mr. Lloyd George's 
hasty remark last January that the Turks should keep the city 
was not binding on the Government. The evil forces predominating 
in Constantinople, he thought, must be destroyed, and the passage 
of the Dardanelles and Bosphorus must be freed. The Allies 
must go further than that when they dictate their terms to the 
Turks. 


The credulous folk who contrast Turkish “ chivalry” with 
German brutality should read the official Report, published in 
Thursday’s papers, on the treatment of the British and Indian 
troops who surrendered at Kut after an heroic defence, The rank- 
and-file, who were all weak and ill from long privations, were marche 
to Baghdad by Arab guards, who robbed and flogged them. Hun- 
dreds died on the way. From Baghdad they reached Samarra by 
train, and then started on a desert journey of five hundred miles 
to Aleppo. For trained men in good condition this would have been 
a hard march. For our unhappy men, half-starved, ill-shod, anil 
fever-ridden, it was one long torment. A party of our captive 
officers passing the same way a little later found the road strewn 
with our dying and our dead The “chivalrous” Turks provided 
neither food, nor money, nor medical advice for our British and 
Indian soldiers, Two-thirds of the British rank-and-file and one. 
third of the Indians perished ; the wonder is that any survived to 
tell the tale. Let us hear no more of Turkish “ chivalry.” Enver 
and his confederates are just as bad’ as their German paymasters, 
and must be brought to justice for this atrocious crime. 





The small neutral States were threatened last week with Socialis: 
insurrections, doubtless inspired from Berlin, but the Government: 
stood firm and maintained order. The movement in Holland wa: 
directed by M. Troelstra, who has made himself notorious during 
the war by his intimate relations with Herr Scheidemann, the 
ex-Emperor’s tame Socialist. He summoned the Dutch people to 
rise, but the crowds that assembled wore Orange favours, and M, 
Troelstra thereupon abandoned his seditious scheme. In Sweden a 
similar rising was foiled by the good sense of M. Branting, the 
Socialist leader, who has supported the Allied cause consistently 
and is hated and feared in Germany. In Switzerland the plotters 
began by declaring a general strike. The Federal Government 
repressed the riots which occurred in the Ziirich district, always 
infested with German agents, It expelled the Russian Bolshevik 
envoy, and, none too soon, set about ridding Switzerland of the 
other foreign Anarchists who have abused Swiss hospitality. The 
German attempt to throw the neutral neighbours into confusion 


not realize that his impudent protests turn the hearts of the Allied | thus appears to have failed. 


peoples against Germany. The Germans will receive at our hands 
the just treatment which they denied to the inhabitants of Northern 
France and Belgium, but they must pay the price of defeat, 


The Czecho-Sloyaks, whose capacity for political organization 
seems to be as remarkable as their military efficiency, called together 
their National Assembly at the end of last week. The Assembly 
proclaimed the existence of the free Czecho-Slovak Republic and 
elected Professor Masaryk, who is well known to many Englishmen, 
as the first President. 
Bohemian liberties during the war and has suffered much at the 
hands of the Germans, is the first Prime Minister of the new Republic 
—-an Ally in the very centre of Europe whose future Great Britain 
will watch with deep interest and sympathy. 


It is announced from Belgrade that General Franchet d’Espérey, 
commanding the Salonika armies, has concluded an armistice with 


Dr. Kramarsh, who has headed the fight for | 


| 
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Mr. Bonar Law announced on Thursday week that Parliament 
will be dissolved next Monday, and that the polling in the General 
Election will take place on December 14th. The votes will be 
counted a fortnight later. We fear that a large proportion of the 
sailors and soldiers on active service will be prevented from 
voting in an election held at such short notice. But the post- 
ponement of the count may enable some of the fighting men’s 
ballot-papers to arrive in time. 


The text of Mr. Lloyd George’s letter of November 2nd to Mr. 
Bonar Law, outlining the future policy of the Coalition, was given 
to the Press last Saturday. He accepted the policy of Imperia! 
Preference as defined at the Imperial Conference without taxes on 
food. “Key” industries must be maintained; ‘“ dumping” 
must be discouraged. He would preserve an open mind about 
methods “ without any regard to theoretical opinions about Fre> 


the new Hungarian Government, Hungary seems to have rid herself | Trade or Tariff Reform.” As for Ireland, he claimed the right to 
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put the Home Rule Act into operation while excluding the six 
Northern counties of Ulster, which he would not coerce; but any 
such measure must be postponed “ until the condition of Ireland 
makes it possible.” In regard to the Welsh Church, the Disestab- 
lishment Act must stand, but the financial difficulties occasioned 
by the war must be solved. The electors would be invited to 
return candidates definitely pledged to support the existing Coalition. 





Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Bonar Law, and Mr. G. N. Barnes, as the 
protagonists of the Coalition Governm ent of to-day and also of to- 
morrow, addressed an enthusiastic meeting in the Central Hall, 
Westminster, last Saturday. Mr. Lloyd George set forth the pro- 
gramme of the Government, emphasizing at the start that we were 
new living in a new world. Even the Throne had changed—it had 
gained added respect, stability, and lustre from the actions of its 
occupants during the war. Somebody must have authority from the 
people to go to the Peace Conference, and also to initiate Recon- 
struction. To talk of a “ blank cheque ” was blank nonsense. Re- 
cruiting figures showed that our national physique was disg racefully 
lower than that of France and Germany. Health and housing must 
be national obligations. Industries must be reorganized; agri - 
culture must no longer be neglected; transport was too casual ; 
electric supply must be taken in hand. Opposition, which had its 
uses, was Organized fault-finding ; it should have no place during 
Reconstruction. He regretted the withdrawal of Labour from the 
Government ; the working classes would condemn that action, 
which seemed to him the height of folly. The country must choose 
the men most efficient for the prodigious task of reorganization. 


Mr. Bonar Law said that an election was absolutely unavoidable. 
The nation was behind the Prime Minister and the Government. 
Did any one suppose that the Unionist Party would try to deprive 
the Prime Minister in this hour of the power he had won? No one 
could foresee precisely the nature of Reconstruction. Good wages 
and social well-being must depend ultimately on increased pro- 
duction. We must fight to reorganize our world as we had fought 
to save it—with the determination to win. He had no fear of 
revolution unless economic conditions became intolerable. 


Mr. G. N. Barnes said that his appearance on that platform 
marked a definite but temporary break from a political Party. He 
owed all to Labour, and could best serve Labour by staying in the 
present Government during Reconstruction. He believed in the 
temporary nationalization of all monopolies and food supply until 
control could be safely withdrawn. Industry after the war would 
demand for its prosperity the highest standard of living and the 
highest production of goods. He appealed to Labour everywhere 
to eschew impatience and precipitancy, and to help in “ raising 
life and labour from the low struggle for bread.” One feels in 
reading Mr. Barnes’s speech how heavy a loser Labour is in per- 
mitting sectional quarrels and petty jealousies to deprive it of 
sane, broad-minded, and unselfish leadership. 





Mr. Asquith, addressing the Council of the London Liberal 
Federation on Monday, said that the case against a General Election 
wes immensely strengthened by the fact that many of the soldiers 
in the new electorate would be unable to vote. A House of Commons 
returned by an electorate so truncated must lack moral authority 
to act for the nation. He would go into the election as a Liberal, 
without label or hall-mark. Indefinite pledges should not be 
given. Liberalism was not a dogma, like the Apostles’ Creed ; 
it was a faith, a spirit. The pronouncement of the National 
Liberal Federation at Manchester six weeks ago sketched the lines 
of industriel and social reconstruction of the most comprehensive 
and democratic character ; and it abjured tariffs, open or disguised. 
Realizing the urgency of Irish self-government, he was prepared to 
conciliate the susceptibilities and apprehensions of, what was called 
the Trish minority. Liberalism must throw its whole weight on 
the side of a patriotic and democratic policy, with its eyes open 
and its hands free. 


As we anticipated, the Labour Party at a Conference on Thursday 
week decided to resume its independence and to withdraw its 
members from the Coalition Ministry. A resolution to this effect 
was carried by 2,117,000 votes to 810,000. The figures are of 
course illusory, as the delegates controlling the block votes of 
their Unions or Societies seldom represent in any true sense the 
members of those Unions. But the vote shows that the Labour 
Party wirepullers have broken with the genuine Trade Union 
leaders like Mr. Barnes and Mr. Clynes, who have done splendid 
service to their country as Ministers during the last two critical 
years of the war. Mr. Clynes himself urged the Party to support 
the Coalition until peace was signed, and told the Conference in 
plain terms that the Labour Party would commit political suicide if 





it fought the Government at this time. But the LL.P. men, 
who control the Executive, and most of whom have won unen- 
viable notoriety by their opposition to the war and their dealings 
with the enemy’s Socialist agents, refused to hear of compromise. 
The Labour Party is thus split. At least two of the Labour 
Ministers will probably remain in the Government, and the electors, 
we are sure, will endorse their decision. 





The arrangements for the General Election have plunged the 
constituencies in confusion. The differences between the Unionist 
candidates and Coalition Liberals are not at all simple to adjust. 
It is easy for headquarters in London to order or suggest that 
this or that candidate should stand down in favour of his opponent 
so that the stipulated proportion of Unionists and Liberals in 
the Coalition should be secured, but it is quite another matter 
to put these plans into practice. Local feeling in a great many 
places runs high and very rebelliously. So far as one can under- 
stand the situation at present, however, it seems that two hundred 
and eighty seats are provided for the Unionists and about a hundred 
and fifty for Coalition Liberals. There can be little doubt that 
in several constituencies a Liberal will opposg a Unionist where 
both candidates will be supporters of the Coalition. In such cases 
it may be easy for a non-Coalition Liberal or a Labour candidate 


to slip in. But, in spite of the unquestionable confusion, nobody 


| doubts that the circumstances promise an almost certain victory 





for the Coalition. 


We have written elsewhere about Mr. Lloyd George’s speech, 
and we will add here only a word of warning. We trust that the 
promised victory for the Coalition, of which we declare ourselves 
supporters, will not be used in the spirit that crushes independence 
in the private Member. Some words of the Prime Minister are 
ominous. Literally understcod, he seems to ask for delegates 
pledged to vote unwaveringly for a programme dictated to them, 
and to suggest that the constituencies should exact this duty of 
their Members. It may be allright ; but if a Member of Parliament 
is to become an automaton—a man no longer free to exercise his 
discretion and to follow his conscience, and to be guided by his 
knowledge of life and affairs within the borders of a general loyalty 


| to his Party—then Parliament will suffer. It will be degraded, and 


men of ability and character will vanish from the scene. In this 
respect our country must be scrupulously kept safe for democracy. 


The Ministry of Labour has announced that the “ out-of-work 
donation ’’ scheme will come into operation on Monday. It is, in 
essence, a free insurance against unemployment for a year in the 
case of discharged soldiers or sailors, and for six months in the 
case of civilians. Men for whom work cannot be found are to 
receive 24s. a week, and women in the same case 20s. a week, 
with allowances for dependent children under fifteen of 6s. for 
the first child and 3s. for each other child. An unemployed man 
with three young children would thus receive 36s. a week. The 
scheme is estimated to cost £30,000,000. The public, we are 
sure, feels that it is impossible to do too much for the relief of our 
gallant sailors and soldiers, and in a lesser degree of the patriotic 
munition-workers, who may find themselves temporarily unem- 
ployed. Prudence as well as gratitude requires the generous 
treatment of those who have deserved well of the State. At the 
same time the scheme must be administered with great care. 
Loafers must not be encouraged to live at the State’s expense, 
and decent men and women must be found employment with 
the least possible delay, for nothing is more demoralizing than 
enforced idleness, 


We are very glad to see Sir Robert Kindersley’s statement that 
the War Savings organization will be maintained as a permanent 
part of our nationel machinery. His Committee has set up a won- 
derful network of local Associations and agencies, which have 
taught the British people to save as they never saved before. It 
would have been a deplorable blunder to destroy this organization 
and leave people once more to face the stolid Post Office Savings 
Bank. The Government still need vast sums to finance the end of 
the war and the return of peace. But in the public interest it is 
even more important that the habit of saving and investing in 
national securities should become ingrained in our people as it is 
in the French. It is most encouraging to know that the number 
of holdings of Government securities has increased fiftyfold during 
the war, and now stands at seventeen millions. The populerity 
of the Wer Savings Certificate will be increased by the announce- 
ment that its term may be extended from five years to ten, with 
interest at 5 per cent. and a bonus of a shilling at the end, when 
the original 15s. 6d. will have become 26s. 


” 

















Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 54 per cent. April 5, 1917. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THOUGHTS ON THE PRIME MINISTER'S SPEECH. 


XCEPT for the passage that related to the Home Rule 
problem and North-East Ulster, dealt with at 
length elsewhere, we have very little to quarrel with in the 
political programme set forth by the Prime Minister in his 
speech at the Central Hall on Saturday last, and in the letter 
to Mr. Bonar Law. Indeed, we may go further and say that. 
given the existing circumstances and given the lessons which 
the war has taught all of us as regards a hundred social, 
economic, and moral problems, we read the programme with 
a large measure of agreement. Even on points where we 
are doubtful we think it is quite right that experiments, and 
bold experiments, should be tried. But though we approve 
of the programme as a whole, we do not forget that words 
and deeds are very different things. What is really important 
in a political programme is the way in which reforms are 
carried out. It is comparatively easy to set forth great and 
far-reaching schemes of reform on paper. The difficulty 
arises at the next stage. That sounds hopelessly dull and 
conventional, and yet it must be said, for, like so many 
obvious things, it is just the thing which people are apt to 
forget when they are drinking draughts of the heady wine 
that we are all drinking just now. We will take a neutral 
example. We all of us agree that there is nothing more 
important in the matter of Reconstruction than transport, 
and we are delighted to see that the Prime Minister has had 
the prescience to put it almost first in his scheme. National 
wealth is based upon exchanges. The greater the number of 
exchanges, the greater the wealth of a country and the more 
rapid its material development—that is, the more easily are 
the people of a country supplied with that increase of all 
products of human skill and industry which they desire. 
But nothing so much facilitates exchanges as good transport. 
It is the blood of our economic life. While its circulation 
is free, healthy, and vigorous all is well. When it fails or 
is impeded the body politic is in danger. For instance, it 
has been often said, and said with truth, that in famines 
people die not so much from the actual absence of things to eat 
as from the difficulty of getting the food which exists in one 
part of the country or one part of the world conveyed 
to the places or districts where it is wanted. We have 
practically conquered famine in India, which used to be a 
chronic social disease, not so much by increasing the growth 
of food supplies as by developing roads and railways. If we 
are to get the real benefit which we ought to get out of our 
agricultural development, out of our addition of a million 
acres of arable to our cultivable area, we shall find that one 
of the best ways of doing it is by improving and cheapening 
all forms of transport. 

Chief among these are our roads. The present writer 
remembers being greatly struck some thirty years ago by a 
Report made by the American Consul-General in France to 
his Government on the Peasant Proprietors of France, and 
as to the conditions which enabled them to live andthrive and 
to form the economic backbone of the country. The Report 
declared that one of the principal things that kept the French 
peasant upon the soil, in spite of the morcellement, or splitting 
up of the land into tiny plots owing to the division among 
the children under the Code Napoléon, was the magnificent 
system of French roads begun by the Romans, developed 
by Louis XIV. and his Ministers, and perfected by Napoleon's 
care, not merely for arteries for the Grand Army, but for the 
nerves and sinews of civilization. Owing to the large number 
of first-class roads, to their width and straightness, and above 
all to the absence of steep gradients, the peasant proprietor 
was able to get his goods to market with the minimum of 
expense and by the use of transport power which would have 
been quite inefficient in a country of bad roads. The peasant 
in almost every part of France has quite close to him a road 
so good that a donkey or the weakest and weediest of horses 
can draw his produce to market. Bad roads can no doubt 
be animeaiel by plenty of strong, expensively fed horses 
or by high-powered motor transport, but they are a gross 
extravagance. What the poor man wants is a road so well 
graded, so wide, so straight, and with such a good surface 
that he need expend only the minimum of motive-power in 
his transport. 

We must not, however, let the fascinating question of road 
development lead us away from our point. At present all 
we desire to emphasize is that though the questions of trans- 
port are of vital moment, it is quite possible to perform 
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badly, or to overdo, the work of roviding facilities of trans. 
port. You may spend too fe upon them, or you may 
spend your money so ill-advisedly and so wastefully that the 
cost of providing the improved transport conditions is greater 
than the money which such improved transport enables jtg 
users to carn. When we say this let nobody think that 
we are speaking against bold experiments in the way of 
improved and better roads, canals, andtramways. Weare quite 
willing to enter upon such experiments. We must, however 
protest against the notion that you have only to say 
** We will have better transport,” and the thing will come of 
itself. In this life we shall not get better transport, or indeed 
better anything, unless we take the matter very seriously 
and put our best thought and our best work into it. 7 

What is true of an agreed subject like transport is of course 
true in a still stronger sense of dozens of the other development 
items in Mr. Lloyd George’s proposals. Though we are 
thoroughly at one with Mr. Lloyd George in thinking that 
every effort must be made to prevent wages dropping “ to 
the point where the strain on the worker prevents him main- 
taining efficiency,” it is obvious that there is here a very 
large field for economic blundering and for the substitution 
of shams for realities. We shall not do the worker, or the 
nation, or the world any good if we increase the nominal 
amount of wages, but so lower the purchasing-power of the 
money in which wages are calculated and paid that the 
increase becomes a mere fairy gift. What we have to 
strive to obtain is a balance between the new wages and the 
new prices which will incline very decidedly in favour of the 
worker in the new epoch as compared with the worker in the 
old. We do not say that it cannot be done. We trust and 
believe indeed that it can be done, but only by the greatest 
care and patience, and by keeping always before our minds 
what before the war the Spectator somewhat vainly tried to 
call into remembrance—i.e., that the product is the thing. 
If we can produce more, and proceed by a geometrical pro- 
gression in production, then there will be little difficulty in 
giving the workers of all kinds, whether by hands or brains, a 
ar greater share of the world’s goods. But if we do not 
increase production, but are led off into the foolish belief that 
what is called better distribution is a substitute for increased 
production, we shall find the end is not a happier world, but 
one of economic confusion and ruin in which the chief sufferers 
will be, not the small minority whom we dub the rich, whether 
idle or working, but that vast majority of the population whom 
we now call the poorer classes. In Russia we have got the 
lesson blazoned for us in blood and tears, misery and death. 
Never in the world’s history have the hand workers gone 
through a greater agony than in Russia, where economically 
the craze of the moment has been in favour of better distri- 
bution rather than of greater production. The extreme 
Russian revolutionaries believed that a new heaven and a new 
earth could be made by a forcible destruction of the lives and 
the property of the rich rather than by increasing the products 
of the earth and of the factory. We are not going to dwell on, 
or to view out of their true perspective and proportion, the 
sufferings of the richer classes, except to say that to cut off 
the arms and feet of a woman landed proprietor and then to 
burn what remained of her alive as a preliminary to the 
confiscation of her estate is not the royal road to affluence 
for all. 

The real fact, the mention of which makes the Bolsheviks and 
the Extremists sce red, is that there is not very much to be 
got by redistribution in any case, and nothing at all by 
violent redistribution, or rather destruction. The wealth of 
the wealthy is comparatively such a small amount, and so 
fragile in its essence, that its confiscation would add very 
little more to the dividend of the mass of the population, while 
its annihilation, which is almost always the immediate result 
of revolutionary confiscation, actually diminishes the amount 
available for dividend. Wealth is like a heap of sand which is 
always suffering a rapid attrition from the wind and rain. It 
is built up by aspecial set of men, but unless the piling goes on 
it is soon level with the ground again. “ From shirt-sleeves 
to shirt-sleeves, it is only three generations.’ Indeed, by 
whatever road we travel, if we keep the real interests of the 
worker before our eyes, we keep the same goal before us, and 
that is increased production. Over-production, except locally 
and temporarily and of certain restricted articles, is the purest 
of delnsions. The great world’s stomach can take and digest 
all that we can put into it. Therefore we have got to keep our 
eyes fixed upon production. We now, as before the war, can 
crystallize our Labour ideals into a sentence. Higher wages, 
longer leisure (i.e., shorter hours), and larger product. Of these 
three the essential] is of course larger product. Economically 
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considered, the higher wages and the shorter hours are 
means, though vastly important means, to higher product, or 
rather to that moral and physical efficiency out of which 
the higher product comes. If we may for a moment say 
something which, half understood or unfairly misunder- 
stood, sounds base and brutal and ill-bred, but is none 
of these if we look at the problem in scientific isolation, 
it is bad farming to give your horses too little food, bad and 
unhygienic stables, and to overwork them. Under such 
conditions your product will not increase but decrease. There- 
fore in principle all social and industrial reformers should 
be in favour of a minimum wage and of shorter hours as 
means to the great end of increased production. But 
we must never forget here Burke’s maxim that nothing 
absolute can be affirmed on any morai or political subject. 
Though higher wages and shorter hours may be the way to 
that greater production which is essential, it would clearly 
be quite easy to increase wages and shorten hours so much 
by law that there would be practically no product at all. 
The plethoric horse which works one hour a day will 
obviously produce far less than a horse on narrow war 
rations. It is all a question of degree. When you allow the 
free play of economic forces to settle the degree you get a 
standard, but when you determine to give up the policy of 
laissez-faire, as we quite agree it must now be given up, the 
utmost care must be taken in regard to this question of degree. 
It is not a matter that can be settled off-hand and anyhow by a 
cheery word from Downing Street. Johnny Walker’s genial 
uptimism is all very well for a whisky advertisement, but it is 
not appropriate when we are dealing with the humming looms 
of a nation’s industries. Let us have that amalgamation of 
the oil and water of Protection and Free Trade which the force 
of circumstances, and the Prime Minister's instinct for 
improvisation, have indicated as our safest, nay, our necessary, 
course ; but in Heaven’s name let us remember the vastness 
of the issues at stake, and the need for a wise care in the 
application of our very empirical system of cure. Levity 
plus Empiricism might prove a deadly mixture. 

There are a dozen more subjects in the Prime Minister's 
statement of policy with which we should like to deal, but for 
which we can find no space. We cannot, however, leave the 
subject without a word as to our own attitude. Our readers 
know what is our opinion of the Prime Minister's political 
character, and how dangerous we have thought in the past his 
levity of conduct, his impatience with those who disagree with 
him, and his want of that steadfastness and dignity of mind 
which are so valuable in the ruler of a great people. We can 
assure our readers, however, that we are not going to approach 
Mr. Lloyd George or his programme in a mood of suspicion, or 
even of sulky acquiescence. On the contrary, it will be our 
endeavour to find as much good as we can in his programme, 
and even when we are doubtful to support him by every legiti- 
mate means in our power. Though we should have liked a 
different type of Ministry and a different type of Minister, a 
Ministry formed under some steady and equitable mind like 
that of the Speaker and representing faithfully every section 
of the nation, we are fully aware that that is now impossible, 
and instead of lamenting about what we cannot have we shall 
make the best of what we have got. Therefore we ask all those 
who have supported us in the past and have been inclined to 
follow our lead, to put their shoulders to the wheel and to give 
the Government, who are well-nigh certain to have their pro- 
gramme endorsed at the General Election, and so to obtain a 
new lease of life, the fullest and fairest field for carrying out their 
work. We must all of us think not of Mr. Lloyd George’s past 
but of his future, and give him every chance to make good 


of just and reasonable criticism. It is very natural for Mr. 
Lloyd George to make platform epigrams about a blank 
cheque. The fact remains that all Ministers, however great 
and however responsible, are the better, not the worse, for 
criticism and for close watching. Reasonable criticism, and 
even criticism of a very drastic kind, is the life-blood of good 
government. The present writer will never forget what Lord 
Cromer once said to him in answer to an expression of indig- 
nation at the way in which the French Press in Cairo was 
attacking the administrative work of the British Agent and his 
subordinates. ‘ This journalistic criticism may often be very 
unfair,’ he said, ‘ but we could not get on without it. We have 
got no Opposition here and very little public opinion, and it 
would be exceedingly bad for us all to have no one to point out 
our failings, and so help to keep us on the straight path. The 
fear that unless they are very vigilant and very circumspect 
they will be shown up in the Press and have nasty things 
said about them is a great conducive to good work m 








| County Area.’ 


Government officials.’ Ina word, Ministers are apt to get lazy 
and tyrannical, or at any rate self-complacent, if they are 
not kept up to the mark. ; 

Mr. Lloyd George must thenexpect a full measure of criticism, 
and if he is wise he will know that it is much better for him 
than the emasculating food of adulation. The statesman who 
sucks up popular praise as the sun sucks water from the ocean 
and gives it back in showers of titles, decorations, and terminal 
letters, is not providing healthy conditions for the State. The 
Prime Minister who will face and meet criticism rather than 
extinguish it will in the true sense gain, not lose, strength. 
Therefore, while we shall support Mr. Lloyd George in all that is 
good in his policy, we shall certainly oppose him when his 
methods seem to us bad or dangerous, and if he is prudent 
he will not resent but welcome such an attitude. As we 
have asked a hundred times in these columns, what is the 
use of a journalist if he is not a watchdog to bark and give 
warning of what he believes are approaching dangers? — 





NORTH-EAST ULSTER AND GREAT BRITAIN. 
AR. LLOYD GEORGE has given a pledge to the Union- 
4 ist Party and the people of North-East Ulster in the 
following words: “I can support no settlement which would 
involve the forcible coercion of Ulster.” Is that sufficient ? 
Knowing the nature of Politicians and their genius for be- 
fogging a plain issue and bemusing the people of Great 
Britain, we do not think it is. That seems at first sight a 
very alarming conclusion. Happily, however, the men of North- 
Kast Ulster have in their hands, if they will use them, the means 
tomake sure that no betrayal of their just cause shall take place. 
These means have been already suggested on several occasions in 
these columns, but may usefully be repeated. The people 
of North-East Ulster must give up their policy of negation 
and of standing upon the defensive, and must adopt a positive 
attitude. They must deal with what our French Allies 
would call the situation nette,and not be content with the ab- 
stract policy, however good per se, of maintaining the Legis- 
lative Union. They must remember that the Act for dissolving 
the Union is on the statute-book already, and is on it without 
any provision excluding that part of Ireland which as 
vehemently rejects Home Rule, and rejects it by as large a 
majority, as the people of the Twenty-six Counties accept 
the principle. It is true no doubt that at the setting up of the 
Convention Mr. Lloyd George admitted that Home Rule 
could never be put into operation for the whole of Ireland if 
the Six-County Area demanded Exclusion, and that, as just 
noted, he has since given the pledge that North-East Ulster 
shall not be forcibly coerced. But unfortunately the promises 
of Parliamentary chiefs are fruit that will not keep for very 


long. The Liberal leaders were in effect held by a 
similar pledge in regard to the Six-County Area. Yet 


only the other day Mr. Herbert Samuel, whe had given 
specially strong expression to his belief in the right of the 
people of North-East Ulster to veto Home Rule for their 
own area, had the amazing effrontery to say that his words 
no longer bound him, because the Convention had come te 
conclusions in regard to the questions he raised. Of course 
he Convention had done nothing of the kind. Nevertheless 
we have no doubt that the Tapers and Tadpoles of the old 
Liberal Party throughout the country will declare that Mr. 
Herbert Samuel has ‘ conclusively shown that the Liberal 
Party is no longer under any obligation in respect of the Six- 
Take again Mr. Lloyd George’s solemn 
pledge that Conscription should be applied to Ireland. He 


| repudiated it before the end of the war made it no longer a 


: : | matte yractical politics. 
To say this of course is not to recommend any abandonment | ™*tter of practical po 


We do not want to be unjust to Mr. Lloyd George, but can 
any one say that he deems it absolutely impossible that a 
year or eighteen months hence Mr. Lloyd George could declare 
that circumstances had changed greatly since the Peace, 


| that the need for a final settlement of the Irish problem 


had become urgent, that deep embarrassment was caused 
in Europe by the failure to settle that problem, and finally 
that the settlement could not be made ‘ if North-East Ulster 
proved selfish and recalcitrant,’ and that accordingly a solu- 
tion of the problem ‘ not involving the partition of Ireland, 
though providing ample ;uarantees against the forcible 
coercion of North-East Ulster,’ must te adopted? Clearly 
no sincere person would venture to declare the taking up of 
such an attitude by the Prime Minister as beyond ihe bounds 
of possibility. 

‘The advice which, as we have said, we have already tendered 
to Ulster, and which we will now repeat, is that the people 
of North-East Ulster—i.e., of the Six-County ‘+ -~should 
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make a clear and emphatic appeal to the people of the United 
Kingdom and to their representatives in Parliament to get 
1id of the risk of civil war once and for all, and to secure 
North-East Ulster from the dangers which hang over her. 
This can and should be accomplished by at once in: orpor- 
ating the Six-County Area in he Kingdom of England as 
a ingle English County, enjoying all th sights and privileges 
and undertaking all the duties and obligations which belong 
to an English County.—Remember that by adopting the line 
we suggest North-East Ulster would not be asking for special 
favours or permission to free herself from any burdens, but would 
be taking,in the matter of Compulsory Servi.e, of rationing, 
and so forth, obligations which she does not now have to 
fulfil—North-East Ulster would in effect say: ‘ We do not 
desire to further the establishment of the legislative and 
administrative independence and the separation from the 
Union even of the Twenty-six-County Area. We say, however, 
that if the mad experiment of granting the Sinn Fein and 
Nationalist demands, now declared to be identical, is to be 
tried at some future time, as the Prime Minister tells 
us it must be, subject to a loosely worded proviso 
against the coercion of the Six-County Area, we desire 
once and for all to be relieved from the terrible risks 
and dangers thereby involved. We feel that the great 
city of Belfast and the great industries established throughout 
the Six-County Area cannot play the part which they are 
able and willing to play in the work of reconstruction and of 
rebuilding the fabric of British trade and commerce unless we 
have security. Without security the developments which 
are otherwise not only possible but ready for consumma- 
tion cannot take place. Consider for example the raisin 

of new capital in order to increase the shipbuilding a 
linen industries and other commercial activities. We cannot 
ask for, and certainly should find it impossible to obtain on fair 
terms, such capital unless we can assure its owners that they 
will have as good security in North-East Ulster as they would 
have in Scotland or England, and that there is no fear of their 
finding themselves six months or a year after their capital 
has been advanced subject to the financial mercies of a Dublin 
Parliament and a Dublin Executive.” 

The splendid work done in North-East Ulster for the good 
cause gives her a moral right to make such a demand. The 
Censorship, primarily imposed on military grounds, but 
unfortunately intensified by the Politicians anxious not to 
annoy the Nationalists by exposing the supineness, the in- 
difference, nay, the actual hostility, of Nationalist Ireland, 
has concealed the magnificent and self-sacrificing war work 
done by North-East Ulster. Yet we venture to say that 
when the true story is told no city in the United Kingdom or in 
the Empire will be shown to have done better work than 
Belfast. In spite of the fact of the vast number of men 
employed on warwork in the shipyards and also in the linen 
manufactories—every inch of the cloth used for our aeroplanes 
has been manufactured in and around Belfast—Belfast has 
sent into the Army, voluntarily and without the aid of Con- 
scription by Law, as large a proportion of her male population 
as have England and Scotland. Indeed, if a comparison were 
made with a city like Glasgow, comparable owing to the large 
number of men employed on Government work, Belfast's record 
would, we believe, prove to be superior. On her military and naval 
record alone, then, North-East Ulster can claim the apparent 
privilege of incorporation with England. She can claim it still 
more by the fact that throughout the war she has stood by the 
cause of righteousness, humanity, and the Empire, whilst the 
South and West have not only — ringing with rebel cries, 
but in armed rebellion burned and slew in Dublin and sent 
hundreds of innocent British soldiers to their graves. During 
all this time of unrest in Ireland, Belfast and the Six-County 
Area rendered instant, and so priceless, aid in preserving order 
and preventing Ireland from becoming, asthe leans esired 
she should become, a Bolshevik republic pledged, as Mr. 
De Valera was never tired of announcing, to give aid and 
succour to its German allies. When the Rebellion broke out in 
Dublin and the South the Volunteers of North-East Ulster 
stood to arms and aided the Government in a hundred ways. 
Belfast, the great city of North-East Ulster, earned indeed, 
and deserves to receive, the praise accorded to the faithful 
Abdiel :— 

“Among the faithless, faithful only she ; 

Among innumerable false unmoved, 

Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified, 

Her loyalty she kept, her love, her zeal ; 

Nor number nor example with her wrought 

To swerve from truth, or change her constant mind, 
Though single. From amidst them forth she passed, 
Long way through hostile scorn, which she sustained 
Superior, nor of violence feared aught.” 








We have so often met and denounced in these columns the 
ridiculous argument that it is physically impossible to separate 
the Six-County Area from the rest of dee and incorporate 
it with England that we feel almost ashamed to weary 
our readers with our solution. Unfortunately, however, the 
English public has been so much bemused and beguiled b 
Nationalist falsehoods in regard to Ulster and the North that 
we must shortly repeat it. We shall not inflict upon our 
readers the actual text of the amendments required to the 
Home Rule Act to produce the Exclusion we desire, which 
with the aid of a very skilful Parliamentary draftsman we 
ow in 1914. To be concise, the Six Counties would 

ecome one County like the County Palatine of Lancaster, 
Education, which is a matter of vital importance to the keen 
and zealous democracy of Belfast, Poor Law administration, 
and Industrial administration would all automatically pass 
from the control of Dublin to the control of the Departments 
concerned in Whitehall. They, after the first few weeks, 
would find no more difficulty in dealing with the County of 
North-East Ulster than with Lancashire or the West Riding, 
It would no doubt be convenient to give so great a shipping 
centre as Belfast an Admiralty Judge of its own, such as 
Lancaster has, and also a Chancery Judge, following the same 
analogy. Common Law business would be carried on by 
English Judges going on Circuit as they now do in the County 
Palatine of Lancaster. The representation of the County 
would be according to English rule. Instead of forty-three 
thousand voters forming a suflicient constituency for one 
Member as now in Ireland, seventy thousand would be re- 
quired as in England. The people of Belfast, who have 
never desired favours but only justice, would not, we are 
sure, cavil at the necessary reduction. 

It remains to say something as to the best way in which 
North-East Ulster could claim the right, not merely to be 
excluded if Home Rule is established in the rest of Ireland, 
but to obtain that immediate exclusion from Ireland and 
incorporation with England which is her only absolute safe 
guard, the only barrier which will secure her from terrible 
risks. When once the Six-County Area has been incorpor- 
ated with England nothing can touch that area. We would 
suggest that the best mode of procedure would be to obtain 
the signatures of the inhabitants of full age, male and female, 
in the Six-County Area to a petition asking the new Parlia- 
ment to grant the Six-County Area incorporation as a single 
English County. Meanwhile at the General Election a ques 
tion should be put to every candidate asking him whether, 
should such a petition be presented to Parliament by the 
majority of the inhabitants of North-East Ulster, he would 
pledge himself to vote for a Bill carrying this demand 
for self-determination on the part of the Six-County Area 
into execution. Needless to say, no man who calls himself 
a Unionist could dare to refuse to give such a pledge. Any 
Liberal candidate supporting the Coalition who refused to 
give it on the ground that there must be no partition of Lreland 
must be plainly told that the men of North-Kast Ulster 
would appeal to the Unionists in the constituency not to 
elect him, and would if necessary run a Unionist candidate of 
their own. Of course there would be great searchings of 
heart in the Whips’ Office at any such procedure, but we 
venture to say that if the Ulster Unionists only stood firm 
in their demand they would be certain to carry the day. 
The only modification that they should admit might be that 
if a Liberal candidate said that he could not under- 
take to give an unconditional pledge to support the policy of 
incorporation, he might instead promise not to give his vote to 
any attempt to put the present Home Rule Act into operation 
in Ireland unless it was amended in such a way as to ensure 
the total exclusion of the Six-County Area and its incor 
poration with England. 

Let us once more urge most strongly upon the people of 
North-East Ulster the necessity for vigorous and immediate 
action, and for a refusal to rely any longer solely upon defensive 
tactics. Also let us say once more that in accepting the 
advice we tender they will not be in any true sense deserting 
the covenanted Unionists in the rest of Ulster nor the Unionists 
of the South. In all probability their action will prick the 
Home Rule bubble. It will give the Roman Church just 
that opportunity which every one who knows anything of 
the intricacies of Irish politics knows she desires—to kill 
Home Kule with the kindness of over-zeal and the beau geste 
of ““ No Compromise.” But even if this were not to be the 
result, and the Twenty-six-County Area were to accept the 
right to govern itself without the right to persecute somebody 
else, North-East Ulster would still have provided a safeguard 
for the rest of the Unionists of Ireland. The pseudo-republic 
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of the South and West would never dare to persecute the 
Unionists within its boundaries whilst North-East Ulster as 
a part of England remained, as she would remain, vigilant to 
bring any act of Nationalist oppression before the Imperial 
Parliament. No one who has studied the facts and truly appre- 
ciates the situation can doubt for a moment that instead of 
there being any selfishness in the policy which we desire that 
North-East Ulster should pursue, that policy is not only 
the best for the Empire, the best for the United Kingdom, 
and the best for herself, but is also far the best in the long 
run for the Southern Unionists. As we have said, the Union- 
ists of Ulster outside the Six-County Area realize this already. 
Unless we are very much mistaken, the great bulk of the 
Southern Unionists have come to realize it also. That indeed 
is how we read their wise and spirited repudiation of the 
proposals placed by Lord Midleton before the Convention. 
We can best sum up our advice to Ulster to rely upon herself 
rather than on Parliament and political pledges by an adapta- 
tion of Byron’s words :— 
“Trust not for Freedom to the House, 
It has a chief who buys and sells. 
In native faith and native hearts 
The only hope of Freedom dwells. 
Nor Force nor Fraud can make her rue 
If "jlster to herself be true.” 





THE ATTITUDE OF GERMANY. 
7: spirit which is — displayed by Germany in defeat 
_ 4s not at all to our liking. We shall have to watch 
her behaviour most carefully, and if necessary apply the 
erew, not of course with any vindictiveness or with any 


thought of persecution, but simply to keep her up to the mark | 


in fulfilling both in the spirit and in the letter the terms of 
the armistice. 


of the disastrous methods of Germanism. To secure that 
they shall be carried out in all their essentials is the barest act 
of justice, not only to the outer world but to the German 
people themselves. The ominous signs which are appearing 
on the horizon make it necessary for the Government to deter- 
mine that they will not commit themselves to any policy of 
drift. All the necessary implements for keeping the situation 
well under control are in their hands. 

concerned, there never was a plainer or easier business. The 
clue to the whole situation is that an armistice is not peace. 
The Germans must not be allowed at any point to confuse the 
two things. The armistice can be denounced at forty-eight 
hours’ notice, and the Government, although we earnestly 
hope that it will never be necessary to proceed to such a 
drastic act, ought to let the German rulers understand that we 
shall stop at nothing short of our full duty. 
thought of that, after more than four years of this most terrible 
of wars, the opportunity of a thorough settlement should be 
allowed to slip through our fingers. 

It may be said that Germany is already crippled in every 
military and naval sense, and that she cannot conceivably 
contemplate a renewal of hostilities. That is very true. 
But there are many other possibilities. The Germans may 
hope to gain some profit for themselves and to save their 
faces, so far as such a thing is now possible, by putting every 
kind of impediment in the way of the Allies. They may resort 
to their immemorial trick of fishing in troubled waters, and 
it is this which must by all means be prevented. The appeals 
of Dr. Solf and Prince Lichnowsky, the former German Am- 
bassador to London, are couched in language which is so 
deliberately unhelpful as to be subversive. If there are any 
particulars in which by reasonable concessions in the use of 
transport the Allies can more readily aid the distribution of 
food in Germany, such concessions will undoubtedly be made. 
As humane men, the Allied soldiers and statesmen recognize 
the desirability, not to mention the duty, of saving Germany 
from the pangs and madness of hunger. But the Germans, 
when they ask for help or suggest changes of plan, must 
remember that they are not in the position of men who can 
advantageously employ a policy of pin-pricks. The facts 
which have been revealed since the cessation of fighting prove 


that Germany was in even a worse case than had been supposed. | 


She had fought on till all her food supplies and all her reserves 
were exhausted. When the German armies stood on their 
last line they could not move either backwards or forwards. 
The roads behind them were hopelessly congested ; in front 
of them were the exultant armies of the Allies and the United 
States, If the fighting had continued for another three weeks, 
Germany would have been overwhelmed by far the greatest 
military disaster known to history. The certainty of this 


Those terms are the minimum that we require | 
for the insurance of the world against any further outbreak | 


So far as means are | 


It is not to be 





prospect was perfectly well known to Marshal Foch and 
Sir Douglas Haig. We stayed our hands because it was 
assumed that enough had been done to teach Germany her 
lesson. Had the circumstances been reversed, this was the 
last thing the German Supreme Command would have done. 
If our assumption proves to have been wrong, we must start 
again where we left off. If the appeals of Dr. Solf and Prince 
Lichnowsky were contumacious in their tone, what are we 
to say of the answer sent by the German Supreme Army 
Command to Marshal Foch’s latest communication ? Marshal 
Foch pointed out that acts of violence were being committed 
by German troops in Belgium, and he required that these 
violations of the armistice should cease at once. The answer 
of the German High Command is that the blame for these ex- 
cesses “falls now and in the future exclusively on the Allied 
Supreme Command. The German Supreme Army Command 
protests against such unjust reproaches.”” The answer ends 
with the following words: “ It [the German Supreme Army 
Command] again suggests that the armistice which was desired 
by all nations should be carried out in the spirit which does 
not exclude the observance of humanity by friend and foe.” 
The brain reels in attempting to fathom the state of mind of 
men who, finding themselves in such conditions as Germany 
is in to-day, express themselves thus. ‘The answer bears all 
| the marks of the familiar German insolence. 
| There is another matter by which the sincerity of the 
German people and their rulers will have to be tested within 
the next few days or weeks. This is the position of the Kaiser 
and the German Crown Prince in Holland. There is no 
evidence at present that any formal act of abdication has been 
| signed by the Kaiser, or any act of renunciation of the suc- 
cession by theCrown Prince. The documents on the subject, 
so far as we know, are confined to a written statement by 
Prince Max of Baden that the Kaiser intended to resign. 
It consorts with the spirit we detect in Germany of hoping 
| that something good may yet turn up in the general confusion, 
that the Kaiser should refrain from abdicating in due form, 
and that the new German democracy should refrain from 
defining its relation to the Kaiser. Surely if the so-called 
German democrats wish to show their sincerity to the world 
they would hasten to remove all doubts about the abdication 
of the Kaiser. As we — out last week, there is bound 
to be trouble sooner or later if the Kaiser is allowed to remain 
so near to Germany. He is very much in the position of the 
French émigrés who made their headquarters at Coblenz 
during the French Revolution. Marshal von Hindenburg has 
apparently been allowed to remain in command of the German 
armies, and it must not be forgotten that this means the 
a of a military Government rising to the surface 
|again. During the last phases of the war there was an extra- 
ordinarily complete machinery of government at the German 
| Army headquarters. This Government, under General von 
Ludendorff, was a kind of world within a world. It was a 
| Government independent of the Chancellor's Government at 
Berlin, and there is much evidence to show that it controlled 
some of the Departments at Berlin, including the Foreign 
Office, and that it exercised its own Censorship and managed 
its own Press Bureau. When the Kaiser left Berlin and took 
refuge at headquarters, he was not, as was supposed by many 
people at the time, fleeing from the only seat of Government ; 
while transferring himself to a safer place than Berlin, he was 
taking up with a Government that had quite a good chance 
of suppressing the Berlin Government and completely ruling 
the country. We need not dwell on the elements of danger 
embodied in these facts. The central necessity is that the 
Kaiser should not be allowed to stay in Holland. How the 
Dutch Government have been able to distinguish between the 
Kaiser and the Crown Prince, regarding the Kaiser as a private 
citizen and the Crown Prince as a soldier, we are unable to 
comprehend. Both crossed the frontier in uniform—in 
other words, as combatants. In our opinion, it is indispen 
sable that the terms of Peace should provide for rendering 
up the Kaiser’s person. If a demand for his surrender comes 
from Germany, it cannot and must not be resisted by Holland. 
The terms of Peace should require Germany to make this 
demand. The laws of asylum, which are valued, as our 
record shows, by the British nation more than by any people 
in the world, do not apply to the Kaiser. When all interned 
persons in Holland are handed over, he must be handed over 
too. In brief, Germany ought to be reminded without delay 
that the armistice terms are not Peace terms. A mere warning 
about victualling, as a retort to the continued brutal treat- 
ment of prisoners, is not enough. The more trouble Ger- 
many makes, the more onerous must the terms of Peace 


necessarily be. 
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GERMANY'S ECONOMIC POSITION, 

T would be futile to hope for any precise information 
for some considerable time to come as to the exact 
economic condition of Germany. That the Germans are in 
need of food is partly proved by the repeated appeals of Dr. 
Solf and others to President Wilson, supported by the personal 
testimony of prisoners of war escaped from Germany. The 
latter report that, though they have been purposely ill-treated 
in the matter of food, their belief is that the civilian popula- 
tion is to only a small extent better off. Apart from food, 
there is also clear evidence that the Germans are short of 
many important raw materials, particularly cotton. For 
a long time past their newspapers have intermittently been 
advocating the cultivation of nettles to provide a substitute 
for cotton. One syndicate seems to have gone so far as to 
acquire an estate of 28,000 hectares of land (70,000 acres) 
for the purpose of producing a large type of nettle (Urtica 
dioica) which grows to the height of nearly six feet and provides 
a strong fibre. Four kilograms of dried stalks are said to be 
sufficient to make a soldier’s shirt. On the other hand, 
significant figures were published a few months ago showing 
that one agricultural industry, for which Germany before the 
war was almost world-famous, has been steadily declining. 
In 1914 the area of land devoted to sugar cultivation was 
569,000 hectares; in 1918 this figure has fallen to 378,009. 
Doubtless this heavy reduction in acreage is partly due to 
the decline in Germany’s export trade, for before the war a 
large proportion of German sugar production was exported 
to England. In Austria apparently the effect of the war was, 
in the earlier years at any rate, to cause a glut of sugar, 
some of it being deliberately wasted. Multitudes of similar 
facts might be recorded ; but though such facts illustrate the 
disorganization of Germany's trade and industries, they do 
not provide sufficient material to form a judgment as to 

Germany's prospects of commercial revival. 

That even a few weeks before the signing of the armistice 
the Germans were still calculating upon an instant revival 
of their trade is clear from the evidence of their newspapers ; 
nor is there any reason to doubt that the very moment the 
armistice was signed the minds of commercial men, and also 
of the members of the German Government, were at once 
directed towards trade revival. This consideration is clearly 
shown in the anxiety expressed by Dr. Solf in one of his 
appeals to President Wilson with regard to the trade and 
industries of the provinces which the Allie: are to occupy on 
‘h> western side of the Rhine. He is evidently extremely 
anxious lest t'is portion of Germany, lergely industrial 
in character, should be cut off even temporarily. Nor 
had German writers, at any rate up to a recent date, 
begun to tak: any account of the possibility that the 
Allied Powers might insist upon an indemnity. All their 
calculations seem to have been made on the assumption that 
directly the war ended Germany would be free to resume 
her trade relationships with the rest of the world for the sake 
of her own p ofit and recuperation. Months ago many schemes 
were in progress for the development of German industries 
across the Russian frontier and in the Balkans. For example, 
plans had been laid for establishing German beet-sugar 
factories in the Ukraine and for trade expansion in Bulgaria 
and Rumania. 

As regards the more general problem of world trade, the 
German Press up to quite a few weeks ago was eagerly discuss- 
ing the question of th» rate of exchan-e of the mark with the 
currency of other countries. Some writers were inclined to 
advocate keeping the value of the mark low, or in other words 
keeping prices high, in order that the burden of the interest 
of the internal Debt upon the German people might be lessensd, 
because each mark paid in interest would tepresent less 
labour and fewer commodities. Others, more concerned with 
prospective profits in international trade, were cager to take 
steps to restore the mark to something like its pre-war ratio 
to the American dollar and the English sovereign. How 
completely the Germans still imagine—or at any rate till 
recently have imagined—that they will be free to act in their 
own interest may be inferred from the suggestion ma ‘ec from the 
second point of view in one German newspaper that after 
the war Germany should strengthen her economic position 
throughout the world by forcing up the price of those of her 
exports which were in great demand, or of which she had 
almost a monopoly. Coal comes in the former category ; 
potash in the second. At the time this suggestion was made 
the Germans had not realized that they were going to lose 
Alsace and Lorraine, and consequently to lose their monopoly 
of potash, for the Alsatian supplies of potash are probably 





at least as important as those of Saxony. In addition, we 
may guess that the French will want to recover the coal 
basin that lies to the north of the frontier of Lorraine, 
but was included in Lorraine as recently as 1833. The coal 
from this area was largely used for the development of the 
French iron industry, and the control which the Germans 
were thus able to exercise over a most importan: Frenc} 
industry was extremely advantageous to them and disadvan- 
tageous to the French. Even if this coal basin is annexed to 
France, the Germans will still have very large supplies of 
coal in Westphalia ; but they will be ‘ess in a position than 
before to dictate terms to their French custome:s. 

The reason for laying stress on these two points is that 
they contain a suggestion which the Allied Powers may 
profitably utilize. Assuming that it had been possible for 
the Germans on their pre-armistice calculations to win profit 
for themselves by selling their coal and potash at a high price, 
it must equally be possible for the Allied Powers when they 
come to dictate terms of peace to insist that these elements 
of natural wealth in Germany shall be used for the purpose of 
partly paying the bill which Germany owes to the nations 
against whom she has waged war. If, as seems probable, we 
shall have to put an army of occupation into Germany in 
order to compel her to pay full reparation for all the damage 
she has directly done or indirectly caused, then one of the 
principal points to which attention should be directed is 
the control of German coal-mines and potash-mines, so as 
to secure all profits beyond working expenses as a contribu- 
tion towards the payment of Germany’s war bill. Again, 
it may be possible for the Allied Powers to use their control 
of essential raw materials in order to extract from 
Germany a higher price for the materials she requires so as to 
get another contribution from that source. We may safely 
assume that the nettle craze which took possession of the 
German mind while the war was in progress is not likely long 
to outlast the establishment of peace. Whatever merits 
nettles may have, the German people will probably prefer 
cotton as soon as they are able to get it. 

As regards the schemes above alluded to for the expansion 
of German trade in Russia and the Balkans, issues are 
raised which are of political as well as of economic importance. 
The outstanding feature of German trade before the war was 
the deliberate combination of political ambitions with com- 
mercial enterprise. Ultimately that was one of the prime 
causes of the war, and it is of the utmost importance that the 
Allies should take precautions that Germany does not use her 
commercial activities across her eastern frontier in order to 
acquire political control of large portions of what was the 
Russian Empire. The problem is not, an easy one, for the 
Germans have the great advantage of proximity. That not 
only means that they can send their goods both quickly wd 
cheaply to the market whose conquest they are aiming at, 
but it also means that they have personal experience of the 
human peculiarities of their customers, and consequently 
are able to trade with them to greater advantage. 
Unless the Ukraine and whatever other States may 
be formed out of Russia show a greater power 
of self-organization than they have yet displayed, there 
is a great danger that German influence will become pre- 
dominant. That is an additional reasonforthe Allied Powers 
to be absolutely firm in insisting that Germany shall pay 
the full cost of the crimes she has committed. If on 
that point we are firm, then the expansion eastwards or 
westwards of German trade does not greatly matter, for 
the steady payment of the war bill year by year will absorb 
the financial resources with which Germany otherwise might 
be building up again her military, naval, and political ——_ 

For the moment the Allies have got to deal with the problem 
of shortage of food in Germany, but there is no reason what- 
ever why they should deal with that problem on purely 
charitable lines. Whatever foodstuffs they supply to Germany 
must be fully paid for. We are rightly helping to save the 
German people from starvation, but it would be quixotic 
to feed gratuitously those who for four years have sanctioned 
every atrocity that the German Army committed. 








SHUSTER. 

NHUSTER is known for its filth, heat, and fanatics. It is 
h probably the most dirty, religious, and immoral town in 
Persia. Outwardly the place is not characteristically Persian— 
the town and the people have an individuality of their own; 
inwardly, I believe, it is the quintessence of old-world Persia—not 
the ripe fruit ready to fall, but dry and withered fruit on the dead 
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The dirt, of course, is the most evident of the three evils to 
which Shuster owes its ill-fame, and the smell which is the soul 
of dirt. The town challenges Hitt and Mosul for pre-eminence in 
filth. Mosul, I believe, stan’s first. Hitt I can vouch for. Shuster 
is probably less dirty than it was, for it is less populous. It is 
true that every house is provided with a cavity flush with the 
street into which its offal is shot ; also that each strect is a sewer. 
This is the rule in the East. But when evory inhabitant of a city 
taints six foot of cubic air through the habits of indisciplino a 
dwindling census within a constant perimeter must be a step to 
healthier conditions. 

I have seen entirely deserted citics, inhabited by monkeys and 
lizards. They are not so mournful as these half-dead cities where 
the living pass dreamily through the silent streots. Many of the 
big houses stood empty, and there were acres of humbler dwellings 
which had been levelled with the ground. Some of the demolition, 
I was told, was strategic, and connected with the line of fire betweon 
mahalla and mahalla.* For Shuster is troubled by faction. There 
is generally shooting going on. The difficult thing for a stranger 
is to reconcile the gentle, rather effeminate, appearance of the 
citizens with the reputation the town enjoys for disturbance. The 
Shusteris have a distinctive dress, and adistinctive physiognomy of 
their own which isnot martial. They are birdlike, perky little men; 
and their origin is something of a mystery. An Orientalist has told 
me that he thinks that it is an Elamite strain. Another traces it 
to Israel. He believes that the Shusteris are a relic of a Jewish 
colony, the protégés of some Semitic wife of an Irani prince. These 
women, he argues, were loyal to their people and used their influ- 
ence to get them established. One can believe the Shustcri the issue 
of a kind of peaceful petticoat penctration on the heels of Cupid. 

The merchant, Abdulla, who put me up in Shuster was away, 
and I gathered my first impressions of the place from his young 
cousin, Ibrahim, a pleasant frankified boy of seventeen, neithor 
“democratic”’ nor intellectual, but speaking a little English. 
We made our first tour of the city on foot. Ibrahim did not under- 
stand why I wanted to see the dirty purlieus of the place. He 
wished me to spend all my time by the fort and the river front. 
When I tried a lead down some alley he would protest : ‘ Can’t go 
that way—too dirty—no road—houscs all broken.” I knew how it 
irks the young Oriental’s gentility to be seen walking on foot in 
mean places, rubbing shoulders with mean people, so I humoured 
him. He agreed to ride with me in the “bad parts” the next 
moming. ‘* We have a wicked horse,” he said. ‘‘ Nobody will 
tide him except Abdulla, who is away. Will you ride him?” Of 
course I had to accept the challenge, and in the morning a very 
fiery-looking steed was brought to the door for me and a very mild 
cae for Ibrahim, who mounted and withdrew to a safe distance, 
watching me curiously to see what would happen. The animal 
made more noise than any horse I have ever seen, and he had the 
swanniest movements of the neck and the most ferocious amble ; 
otherwise he was tender-mouthed and as gentle as alamb. Ibrahim 
was very nervous lest I should come near him and always looking 
round suspiciously. I thought this explained the way he raced ahead 
in the labyrinth of alleys and his disapproval of my leisurely in- 
spection. But at last he unburdened himself and entreated me 
to follow him to some more public place. These half-abandoned 
mahallas held real, or imagined, danger for him. “ Shusteris very 
bad people,” he explained, “‘ very impolite. They shoot.” “ Why 
dotheyshoot ?” Iasked. ‘‘ Somelike British. Some like Germans, 
Some only like Mohammedans.”’ “ And they shoot people they 
don’t like?” ‘‘See here. Back of house. No one knows. They 
don’t like my brother and me. We wear breeches and tie like a 
English and French peepell. Say Consul told us to shoot Sheikh. 
So perhaps shoot you. Some like British. Some like Germans. 
» . .” I had been warned that I might find Shuster unsettled, 
and this ingenuous confirmation of the warning puzzled me the moro 
a3 for a long time I did not see the figure of a man in the streets 
who might conceivably pose as a swashbuckler. Then I met some 
wseful-looking armed Bakhtiaris in the bazaar. I was told they 
used to escort the Deputy-Governor of Arabistan and Luristan, 
when he came to Shuster and collected taxes. Now the Deputy- 
Governor dces not come and they collect taxes on their own—with 
interest. The presence of the Bakhtiaris gave me a dim insight 
into the politics of the place. There had been some intermittent 
firing in the night—whether at thieves, shadows, or adulterers 
was not clear, probably at all three. 

The trouble at Shuster had little or nothing to do with German 
intrigue or the war. The Shusteris have always been like this. 
They live in a backwater. Their quarrel is local and not political 
i a national sense. They were not greatly stirred by the mejliss. 
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interest them much. Even the eloquence of Wasmuss left them 
cold. At the time of my visit there was a squabble about which 
mahalla a particular shop should belong to, and the personal covet- 
ousness involved in the question entirely precluded a crusade. 
I was a little enlightened when Ibrahim told me that there wers 
twelve “‘ masters ”’ in the town, each one the headman of a mahaila. 
These were the permanent factions, it seemed, and they were com- 
plicated by rolations with the Khans of the Bakhtiaris and the 
Sheikh of Muhammerah’s following, between whom there was a 
perpetual foud. Then there were the Seyyids, whose sanctity 
and numbers explained the reputed fanaticism of the place. I was 
not able to learn much of their temporal influence and interests, 
but I gathered that they were not virulently anti-foreign. Tho 
true Shiah, like the Jesuit and Calvinist, is more readily provoked 
by the heretic and schismatic than by the unbcliever. The desecra- 
tion of the tombs at Meshed by the Russians was an infidel sacrilege. 
Infidels may deserve to be extirpated, but the worst offenders 
are the unfaithful among the faithful ; the shelling of the tomb of 
Husein at Kerbela by the Turks was the last impiety. 

Ibrahim was relieved to be in a more public quarter of the town- 
He took me to the citadel again, and we stood on a roof a hundred 
feet above tho river.’ Then we went to Valcrian’s bridge. The weir 
beneath was built by the Emperor during his captivity with tho 
Sassanians when the inhuman Shapur made him wear a slave's 
fetters over the Imperial purple, and according to the legend used 
him as a mounting-block. The bridge in use to-day over which the 
Ispahan road enters the city from the hills is a mile down-stream 
and connected with a blue-tiled Mosque. Here a canal is cut 
through a passage in the limestone cliff and comes gushing through 
the rock, an amphitheatre. of fountains and mill-races, and dis- 
charges itself into the pool below. There is an island in the green 
swirling water in the centre, and mills enough to grind flour for all 
Persia. Down-stream under the shade of the cliff there were some 
attractive gardens. The owner of one of them, Mustapha Khan, 
a gentle and rathor fragile little man of marked dignity, invited us 
in. I acceptd gladly. It was a cool spot. The narrowness of 
the gorge excluded the sun for many hours of the day, and thers 
was a continual flow of water, so that I was not astonished to 
see groves of poplar mixed with the palms and mulberries, and 
six-foot hollyhocks standing out fat and fresh amongst cxotic 
peppers and pomegranates, as if they grew in an English border. 

When we left Mustapha’s serdab* the heat was intense. It was 
the first day of June, and the storks stood with gaping bills beside 
their nests. They build on the mosques and on the corner turrets 
of the roofs. When the minaret crumbles, and the Muezzin leaves it 
to call the azan elsewhere, the stork takes his place. Shuster is a 
town of storks and blue mosques and jays. Blue is the one note that 
relioves the dun and khaki of the streets and houses. Four of the 
principal mosques, the gateway of the fort, some private houses, 
and the gateway to Valerian’s bridge have blue tiles. New graves 
aro tessellated with them, and the same shade is repeated in the 
wings of the jays that haunt Valerian’s bridge. Some of the jars in 
the shops are blue-glazed, and they lend colour to the dingy interior 
where the druggist sits over his scales and weighs his drugs against 
pebble weights. 

When we reached Abdulla’s home the gateway was open and the 
courtyard was thronged with Seyyids. They had come to borrow 
his spacious veranda for a reading of the Koran. It was an un- 
expected visitation, and poor Ibrahim’s embarrassment was 
amusing. He tried to get me out of the way to a side-door. But i; 
was not to be. The aristocrats of the church with their parchment 
brows under the green turban were coming out into the strect, 
and he had to run the gauntlet of peering eyes in the company of a 
Kafir. I was sorry for him, and wished that I could spirit my 
Frankish presence away. To make things worse, the school was 
disgorging its small fry over the way, and they cried out stridently : 
“ Feringhi, and servant of a Feringhi, what have you come here to 
see ?”” 

Shuster, I am afraid, if not fanatical, is a suspicious placo, a deso- 
late, self-centred, conservative little city, as dirty, hot, factious, 
religious, and no doubt as immoral, as it is painted. Ibrabim had 
seen too much of the outer world to be at home in it. Ho was 2 
kindly boy, and laid himself out to make me feel welcome. When 
he saw me off I fancied that he wanted to come too and regretted 
the amenities of Basra and civilization. His travels had unsettled 
him. 

At Derra Ghazineh, on the road to Ahwaz, I met an Englishman 
who asked me how things were going at Shuster. “ Fairly well,” 
I told him. ‘ There has been a bit of shooting at nights—nothing 
to speak of.” “ Oh! that is local,” he said. “ They are always at 


* The vaulted underground chambets to which the Persian retires in the heat 
of the day, 
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't. I thought perhaps this Seyyid Isa business might have upset 
them. You know the Khans have swapped him for Salar-i-Masud.” 
“ Yes, but the thing they are excited about now is a shop.” “A 
mahalla quarrel, I suppose—property. Last time I was there the 
Raises got up a dummy ecrap. A and B, hated rivals you know, 
both wanted funds, so they hunted together—a common ruse. 
First they faked a quarrel. Then the delegates from both sides 
went round to the bazaars and told the shopkeepers there was going 
to be a scrap that night—‘ a big thing this time.’ They advised 
them to have a guard, and of course offered to supply it. The 
merchant is for it either way. If he doesn’t pay for the guard, 
his shop is looted, and the Rais comes round in the morning and says 
‘I told you so.” This story was illuminating. Not only did it 
give me a clue to the inwardness of the Shusteri; it explained his 
physical appearance—that perched, perky, birdlike look about him 
which makes you think he is going to hop—not alertly, but de- 
liberately, like one of his house-top storks. 

I know nothing about Shuster. I do not pretend to understand 
it. I carried away suggestions, not facts. But the place gave me 
the idea that an Englishman, a man who could speak Persian well 
and had a sense of humour, and was “ not incurious in God’s handi- 
work,” might spend many days in the garden city of Khuzistan 
and not be bored. EDMUND CANDLER. 





SCHOOLBOY LABOUR ON THE LAND. 
Pe after the war there may be a shortage of labour for the 
harvest, and schoolboys may be needed. The record of a 
single experience will help to the consideration of how not to utilize 
their labour. 

We were lucky, in a beautiful and healthy part of Blankshire, 
with a marquee to feed in, and, for sleeping, a spacious loft, dry and 
airy, lighted by electric light, and frequented by rats only when it 
rained. Potato-cases provided bedsteads for the palliasses, and 
dressing-tables for those who still hankered after the encumbrances 
of civilization. The time is too long and the climate too uncertain 
to be under canvas if it can be avoided. 

There were contretemps. The whole machinery of county and 
local Committees broke down—its wheels want oiling if the scheme 
is to be permanent. Our energetic local Secretary was called up at 
twenty-four hours’ notice early in July. Our “ crocks” got stuck 
on the journey, and arrived several days after we did, during which 
days we had to relearn that fingers were made before knives and 
forks. The Navy and Army Canteen sent all our stores to the 
school, and when they provided duplicate stores omitted the jam ; 
and Army cooks gave out. This seemed like checkmate, but the 
C.O. of a Labour Battalion, having a persuasive tongue, had fallen 
out all the likely looking men, and induced them to sign on. Our 
cookie was a patternmaker, and was sent for a month to learn 
cooking—he spent it, he told us, on building a stove. But the 
C.O. was right ; Cookie developed a wonderful talent for cooking, 
and was every one’s friend. So was Jones, who, being an expert 
carpenter, had been sent by the W.O. to clean the dishes. Alto- 
gether, the A.S.C. did themselves proud, and we were well fed, 
which is the chief thing. 

The weather for a fortnight was fine and the harvest progressed 
—after which the weather broke, and though useful work could be 
done in turning stooks and on “ spuds,” the reflection arises that with 
the English climate harvest labour roally needs to be available 
if wanted for six weeks, not four, for which we had signed on, 
In some places it had been arranged to work six weeks with two relays 
of three weeks each, and this is probably the solution. The boys 
stood the labour in a way that surprised some of us, It is hard 
physically and monotonous ; but without exception they could work 
the regulation hours—9 a.m. to 6 p.m., with an hour for dinner— 
and when needed two or even three hours’ overtime. They came 
back tired but cheerful, eating heartily, and tuneful at bedtime, 
ready too for the fray next day. Our record of “ off” was, out of 
forty, one boy seedy the first day before he started work and one 
delicate boy sent home as a precaution because he caught a cold. 
The boys took a day or two to get into it. Of course at first they 
were clumsy and the muscles employed were unaccustomed, but their 
value should rise each year by the presence of a nucleus of old hands, 
and even this year it was quite clear that they earned their wages. 
This we gathered not so much from the kind things said by the 
good farmers as by the obvious chagrin of the few bad ones when 
their boys were taken away from them. One farmer too offered 
the boys a large bonus if they would stay longer than they had 
promised. 

We struck on the whole a good class of farmers, who, while exact- 
ing their money’s-worth, recognized that the boys were giving up 
their holiday and touching little if any of the money they earned, 
They met them in a sporting spirit, and treated them often with 


real kindness. The same applied to most of the labourers, with 
whom the boys were on excellent terms ; as the manager of one farm 
said: “‘ We shall miss them when they go; it does us both good 
to mix together.” Of course there were bad eggs. One of them 
who we learnt was a notorious slave-driver, watched his boys through 
a telescope, which they found out and got their own back. Qno 
day he told them they had got to do overtime. They said they didn’t 
think they would. He said they must. They answered, Oh no, it 
was voluntary. At that he blustered, till one cheeky youngster 
with a pleasant smile rendered him speechless with an unanswerable 
schoolboy comment. They came straight back to the home farm 
and did two hours’ overtime. The farmer was annoyed when he 
got no more boys. 

Generally speaking, it seems clear that, though the Public Schoo! 
boy is not as valuable as the boy of his age trained on the land, 
he is worth much. But as on the side of the farmer, so on that o/ 
camp discipline results depend on how the boys are handled, and this 
raises sonie interesting questions. People say: “ It’s a fine experi. 
ence.” It is, and when it comes to carrying particularly so. Bu 
it’s a strain in a way that the Public School boy rarely feels, except 
perhaps on a route march; and even putting up stooks is mono. 
tonous, while “ spuds,” the nightmare of bad weather, are worse 
But the boys get a lot of fun out of it, and take it all with the phil. 
osophy of cheerfulness which is the finest product of English training. 
As Cookie said when we asked him what he would do if he had to 
cook in the rain, “* We shallcarry on”; and hedid. Theboys don’t 
callit “ their bit ” or sentimentalize about patriotism, but they mean 
the same thing, and take pride in doing the work well when they 
are treated well. One simple farmer's wife pleased us. She had a son 
a prisoner in Bulgaria, who wrote despondently, hearing dismal 
accounts of things at home. She wrote back telling him he need not 
worry, for Public School boys were ready to give up their holidays 
to work on the land, and so long as there was that spirit about the 
Old Country was all right. It must be remembered that the 
O.T.C. camps were cancelled, and with them the only obligation 
to work, for at first three weeks on the land had been made by the 
War Office a condition of an O0.T.C. camp. After that the only 
obligation was the national need and “a scrap of paper,” as one 
boy remarked who had signed on. So the boys were voluntarily 
giving up what makes a holiday a holiday—the power to choose what 
you do. 

This produced an “ atmosphere.” The boys’ attitude was this, 
“We are willing to work in the holidays, but we must have the 
liberty of the holidays ”’—and they are right. The original idea 
seems to have been O.T.C. labour camps; but it wouldn’t work, 
You can’t harvest all day and mount guards at night, and an O.T.C. 
must be in uniform doing military work. So the intrusion of officers 
and N.C.Q.’s was resented. Similarly, monitors. ‘‘ We'll act as 
monitors,” said our head boy, “‘ but we don’t think it will succeed”; 
and for a short time, while the subordinates suspected there was going 
to be organized discipline, there was a restive feeling. Of course 
there must be discipline ; without it aggregations spell disorder ; but 
it has to be imposed with a light hand and by an appeal to common- 
sense. No sensible boy will expect to go away for a week-end without 
leave, the commissariat requires notice of absence from meals, 
and good manners must be observed in the stew-queue. Talking 
or ragging at night unfits self or others for work, and smoking in 
bed means a risk of fire not covered by insurance. The ‘ prayers” 
question was simply solved by a few minutes’ silence at “ Lights 
out.” For the rest, boys must be left to go where they like and 
do what they like, as at home, without “leaves” and without 
particular inquiry what they are doing; and if at home they 
may smoke, let them smoke in camp, only openly, not. surrepti- 
tiously—not indeed ostentatiously, for in this as in other 
things the good name of the school must be safeguarded. There 
should be no punishment, but any one who can’t play up to 
the spirit of the thing should be sent away, not as a punishment, 
but because he is an excrescence. When the right spirit exists in 
a school the boys can be trusted; if they can’t, they shouldn't 
| go to camp. 
| There are many heart-searchings concerning the tone of the 

Public Schools, based largely on a certain type of lurid fiction. Such 
| stories are not realistic, any more than is the Police news. They 
are based on fact, but are idealizations of certain types of boy and 
school. The schoolboy in gross illustrates the truth of the old 
maxim, Natura non nisi parendo vincitur, as true of human as of 
physical nature. Find out the lines along which his mind works 
and move on them towards your own end; you will, in the main, 
get there, for he wants to be a decent chap. But not so quick, 
please. This is not the condemnation of the schoolmaster, writ 
large in the many failures of the Public Schools. Often, no doubt, 
he is conquered by nature because he tries to command, not 
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understand and obey ; but the Public School boy is the resultant 
of three influences—the Public School, the home, and the “ last 
school "—and two of these can divert the third. When all these 

in the same direction, there will be a move on. Some 
boys come to a Public School, if we may change the metaphor, 
entrenched in a fortified position from which the heaviest artillery 
of Public School tone cannot drive them out. Schools are the reflex 
of society. So the success of a camp depends on the tone of the 
poys and the common-sense of the master. 

Finally, if accommodation can be found, it helps enormously 
to have a lady or two about a.camp. They are good at stores and 
coupons and things. They will look after sick boys, sweep out the 
dormitory, mend and dry clothes, and do all those little things that 
give something of the home touch. The boys are working voluntarily. 
Things should be made as pleasant for them as possible. 

E. ©. O. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
<< 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space. |] a 

THE IRISH CONVENTION AND SINN FEIN. 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “ Specrator.’’] 

§ir,-The present condition of Ireland is no doubt mainly due 
to the mistakes and bungling of the Government. Mr. Chamber- 
lain was right when he said there had been no government for ten 
years. If Conscription had been enforced at the same time as in 
England there would have been very little trouble. Government 
has been busy making Sinn Feiners. After the Rebellion I 
heard a sensible man say of the rebels: “‘ Government has done 
just enough to aggravate them and not enough to cow them.” 
Men, and at least one woman, who had committed horrible cold- 
blooded murders received little or no punishment. Mr. Asquith’s 
sympathetic visit to the imprisoned rebels was a crime and a 
blunder; the release of Sinn Feiners was of the same nature. If 
Government chose to appoint bad officials, who is to blame? There 
is not much use in punishing ignorant men for comparatively 
trifling offences when Bishons and priests are allowed to teach 
sedition.—I am, Sir, &c., ANOTHER OBSERVER. 











POLAND AND THE VATICAN. 
{To tae Epitror or tHE “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—The Pope has been sending his congratulations to Poland on 
her approaching liberation. I do not recollect any messages of 
encouragement to Poland when she was being held down under 
the iron heel of the three great autocracies of Europe. Samuel 
Johnson wrote to Lord Chesterfield: ‘‘ Is not a patron, my Lord, 
one who looks with unconcern on a man struggling for life in the 
water, and when he has reached ground, encumbers him with 
help?” Similar good wishes are now doubtless on their way to 
Belgium. No sympathy for Belgium, we were told, could be 
shown by the Vatican in August, 1914. Doubtless there were 
powerful friends in Germany and Austria who might have been 
indignant. Even Cardinal Mercier came back from Rome empty- 
handed. True friends, it was supposed, visited in prosperity only 
when invited. In adversity they came without invitation, It is 
otherwise nowadays, and we have departed from Sir Walter Scott’s 
view :— 
“ When true friends meet in adverse hour 
’Tis like a sunbeam through a shower.” 

But now it is when the sun shines, in a clear sky, that friend 
congratulates friend.—I am, Sir, &e., 2. W..G. 





PEACE DAY. 
(To rue Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sm,—One cannot help thinking that if civilians glide into peace 
and nothing more is done for those who have brought it, they 
will have an uncomfortable feeling of meanness for the rest of 
their lives. But subscriptions have been many lately, and prices 
are still high. Would it not be well therefore to arrange now to 
celebrate a memorial week a year hence in which subscriptions 
aud collections shall be made for those who have been disabled 
or left without support by the war? In every subsequent year 
Peace Day should be observed with the same object. It will also 
serve to bring home to a later generation the ghastly sufferings of 
war, which history is apt to forget.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. F. Geran. 





THE GENERAL THANKSGIVING. 
(To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—Do not these times of great thanksgiving afford an excellent 
opportunity for introducing into our public worship the practice 
of the congregation joining audibly in the General Thanksgiving 
as they do in the General Confession at Morning and Evening 
Prayer? True, there is no rubric enjoining the practice, but 
neither is there any forbidding it, and surely praise should be as 
general and audible as prayer.—I am, Sir, &., 


Rose Castle, Carlisle. J. W. Caruion. 





LOGICAL CONCLUSIONS ? 
(To THE Epitor oF THe ‘“ Spectaror.’’) 

Sir,—From a careful study of contemporary opinion both written 
and spoken I gather that: (1) Our financial system (Free Trade) 
has enabled us to feel the immense strain of the war less than 
any other nation, to finance our Allies, and to save Europe. The 
inference drawn apparently is that we should change it. (2) Our 
old liberal education in the Public Schools, based on literature 
and the classics, has enabled us to produce with great rapidity, in 
spite of the lack of former military training, a race of young 
officers who in initiative, adaptability, and power over men have 
surpassed those of the enemy. The deduction is made that our 
former ideals of education should be consigned to the scrap-heap. 
(3) Germany’s intense devotion to a purely material and scientific 
efficiency has endangered civilization and brought her own Empire 
to utter ruin. Therefore we had better adopt it. I submit that 
the logical process underlying these remarkable conclusions stands 
in need of further explanation.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perthshire. P. E. Roserts. 





SETTLEMENT IN EAST AFRICA. 
(To THE Epiror or THe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—Having served for three years over the greater part of 
British and German East Africa, I had a favourable opportunity 
of studying the country. I can safely say that for fertility and 
cheapness of the soil, for low cost of labour, and for climate in 
the Highlands it cannot be surpassed. Coffee in four years gives 
a profit of 100 per cent. Flax gives a handsome return in six 
months. I suggest for a settler a capital of not less than £500, and 
Government land east of Mount Elgon. I shall be glad to give 
further advice to soldiers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
At Champneys, Tring. KiItcHENER OF KuARTOUM. 
ASQUITH AND STATE PURCHASE, 
[Fo tHE Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Mr. Asquith is reported to have recently received at the 
House of Commons a joint deputation from the United Kingdom 
Alliance, the National Temperance Federation, and the National 
British Women’s Temperance Association. With regard to State 
Purchase, Mr. Asquith is reported to have said that in his opinion 
the whole scheme was financially unsound. He is probably quite 
correct, since the proposal is advanced on two mutually de- 
structive arguments—(1) that it would furnish abundant revenue; 
(2) that it would provide a stepping-stone to Prohibition. But 
when Mr. Asquith goes on to state that “ it was a business the 
State would not touch with its finger-tips,” one is forced to the 
reluctant conclusion that it is still difficult, even for the master- 
mind, to clear itself from cant, since, by a fortunate dispensation 
of that department of Providence which has the care of matters 
fiscal, this principle of “touch not, handle not” has never fettered 
the action of either the Inland Revenue or the Customs and 
Excise in dealing, to the advantage of the State, with the revenues 
derived from this accursed thing. If, therefore, Mr. Asquith’s 
point of view prove sound, it would follow that successive Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer must bear a singular resemblance to 
John Bunyan’s Man with a Muck Rake. With regard to the 
Licensing Bill of 1908, I observe that Mr. Asquith preserves the 
attitude nil nisi bonum de mortuis. One hardly dares to suggest 
that it perished unwept, unhonoured, and unsung.—I am, Sir, 
&e., F. P. Warrsreap. 





MR. 





THE FREEDOM OF THE SBAS. 
(To tHe Epitor or rue “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—At the Peace Conference the nation will be wisely jealous ol 
maintaining the sea-power of our fighting ships in time of war: 
should we not be equally careful to safeguard the sea-power of 
our trading ships in time of peace? In war naval power and the 
Mercantile Marine have proved mutually dependent; in peace the 
fabric of our industries and our commerce, indeed of our very 
existence as a nation, is built up on our trading ships. 

The war has demonstrated once more that the belligerent who 
misuses his sea-power inevitably raises up fresh enemies for him- 
self, and the verdict of the many nations, neutral at the beginning 
of the war, which have thrown in their lot with us proves that in 
this respect we have been guiltless. It can hardly be questioned 
that our sea-power has saved the civilization of the world. This 
fact must not be forgotten at the Peace Conference, and we must 
be very sure of the future before we can be parties to any agree- 
ment which restricts the use of sea-power in war to international 
action for the enforcement of international covenants. 

President Wilson’s proposals deal with the freedom of the seas 
in peace as well as in war, and there can, I take it, be no question 
of our giving our fullest support to the principle in times of 
peace. Freedom of the seas in international trade, in the sense 
of equal treatment of all flags in all ports, should be a cardinal 
principle of the Peace Settlement. And freedom of the seas carries 
with it freedom of access to the seas. The voyage itself across the 
high seas is merely a link in international intercourse. The land 
communications with the ports, and the territorial waters through 
which the vessel must pass from one sea to another, must be open 
on equal terms to all passengers and to all cargoes carried in 
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international trade under all flags. Let every nation determine 
for itself the condition under which its ports may be used, but 
Jet every nation in all international trades give equal opportuni- 
ties to vessels under all flags—whether its own or the flags of the 
nations with which it is trading. 

There is nothing new in the principle here advocated. In theory, 
at any rate, it has been accepted in the past by all maritime 
nations. Great Britain and the United States have- given it 
specific recognition by guaranteeing the use of the Canals of Suez 
and Panama to the flags of all nations on terms of absolute 
equality. In practice, however, Germany denied the freedom of 
the seas to foreign flags. As the Departmental Committee of the 
Board of Trade on Shipping and Shipbuilding has shown, the 
prosperity of the German mercantile marine was in great measure 
founded on the abuse by the Central Empires of their favourable 
geographical position, which enabled them to impose, through the 
control stations, restrictions on the Eastern emigration traffic 
passing across their territories. In this way, and, to a lesser 
degree, by means of the differential rates charged on the German 
railways on cargoes to and from German ports, elaborate organiza- 
tions were built up to secure traffic for vessels under the German 
flag, and the advantages thus obtained for German ships were 
used for political purposes and for the cutting up of other inter- 
national trades by systematic rate-cutting. 

The nations of the world must now make their choice between 
the German policy of discrimination and exclusion, and the policy 
of freedom which has hitherto been followed by Great Britain and 
the United States. The decision is of vital importance not only 
to the maritime nations, but also to those States whose access to 
the sea lies through foreign territory. There can be no doubt 
as to our choice if we are in earnest in seeking to eliminate causes 
ef international friction which might lead to future wars. Inter- 
national commerce will be more than ever necessary after the 
destruction of war, and it would be deplorable to set out now on 
a course which would hamper the natural flow of trade and lead 
to endless quarrels among all the nations of the world. Unless 
the principle of freedom and equality is reaffirmed and faithfully 
observed, the maritime nations will be driven one after another 
into a policy of discrimination and exclusion, which will sooner or 
later imperil the peace of the world. 
under what conditions, the ships of Germany and Austria should 
be given this freedom etands separate and apart. The other 
nations of the world must first establish the principle among 
themselves.—I am, Sir, &c., A.rrep Boots. 

Liverpool. 











“JOAN AND PETER.” 
(To tHe Epivor or THe “ Specrator.’’] 

fir,—I have read your notice of Mr. Wells’s book, Joan and Peter, 
and ask to be allowed to make some remarks. In any case, I 
should like you—and Mr. Wells, if he reads the Spectator—to 
know the utter depression, the complete despair, which this book 
has produced in those of us who hoped that the war would have 
had some effect on the class for which Mr. Wells stands, the 
average Radical politician of the lower middle classes of England. 
It he still represents (and here we cannot possibly tell) that 
stratum of thought, and if that stratum has any influence on 
the thought and life of the future Englishman, then God help 
England and the Empire. For he is still in exactly the same posi- 
tion, and holds the same views, as the Radical politician before 
the war. After four years of effort, after a perfectly amazing 
vindication of the system he attacks, there are still the same shibbo- 
leths about the deficiency of our education ; the same cheap jeers at 
Mr. Chamberlain; the same heavy and not very funny fun about 
the Anglican Church, the owners of land, the Throne, and the 
Army; and the same bitterness about the attitude cf Ulster, which, 
just before the war, spoiled one of the most ingenious, and at the 
same time one of the most despicable, of the Radical intrigues 
against the Empire. He has discovered that Ulster is a buttress 
of the “ Anglican system ’’—shades of the Moderators! And thus 
he escapes the reproach of complete Bourbonism, fer if he has 
learned nothing he has discovered indeed a monstrosity. 

But he carries his petty spite against his former political 
antagonists too far when he says that General Gough lost thousands 
of prisoners and hundreds of guns and that the situation was only 

saved by the “common men” of Britain; that Gough ought to 
have committed suicide, but “the standards of Tory England 
differ from those of Japan.” Not of course that the “common 
men ”’ did not and do not fight magnificently—and perhaps Mr. 
Wells’s views on “ inefficient leadership ” are less definite after 
the events of the last few months. But the incredible meanness of 
attacking upon the mere rumour of this feverish time a 
man who has not been tried, and of pronouncing him guilty 
hecause he offended the Radical clique in 1914! And from that 
deducing that all our leadership is incompetent because he was 
brought up in the tradition that the officer class was idle, rich, 
and incompetent. 

Of course we made mistakes, of course we were unprepared for 

war. But is there any shame among those who, like Mr. W ells, 
thought that war would never come and that all expenditure on 
the Army and Navy was waste? 

One hoped that Mr. Wells and his class would have learned 


The question when, and 








some lessons, and that, all their theories having va disproved, 
there would be some humility, some repentance, some change of 
view. They were always abusing and sneering at our educational 
system or want of system, and exalting that of Germany; we haye 
beaten Germany and improved upon all her greatnesses—her Army, 
her mechanics, her chemistry, her generalship. We have done 
in four years what took her fifty. Yet here is Mr. Wells 
mouthing and ranting about our want of education. fp 
abused our land system, but it has adapted itself to the occasion, 
and it is not the English landlords who are “ profiteering ” lik, 
the German peasant proprietors, but the Welsh coal-miners anq 
“Labour ” generally. Mr. Wells’s book is full of sneers at the 
Throne, but as he admits that the Crown has no power it is hard 
to see how the Crown is clogging the wheels of progress: he js 
merely repeating the doctrinaire Republican opinions that he 
learned when he first began to “ educate” himself. He gives 
pleasant picture of the “bright young faces” of the Russian 
intelligentsia in a Moscow theatre—but he is discreetly siley; 
about the effect on those faces of decapitating the Tsar and 
allowing the Bolsheviks to play on them with machine-guns, 
Finally, he repeats parrot-like the stale old slanders of the 
Freemen’s Journal about Ulster. Ulster stands where she did, 
and does not much care what Mr. Wells and the Freeman's 
Journal write. But if there is one lesson of the war that England 
has learned, it is that the conscience of the Empire and the Army 
was right when it ranged itself on the side of those fierce patriots 
of Ulster rather than of those who tried to stab us in the back 
in Easter week, 1916, and of those “ Constitutional” Nationalists 
who sit by them day by day in conference, and who have pre- 
vented Ireland from saving her soul.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ULSTERMAN, 





WAR MEMORIALS AT WINCHESTER. 

(To tHe Epiror or THE “‘ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—With reference to the letter of Miss Moberly, it is greatly 
to bea hoped that those Wykehamists who are against the pro- 
posal to spend £100,000 in transforming Winchester into 
something else will come to the meeting at Lincoln’s Inn Hall on 
Monday, December 2nd, at 3 p.m., and vote against it.—I am, Sir, 
&e., An O_p WyKEHAMIST. 


(To tHe Epitor or THE “ Sprectator.’’] 

Sin,—Besides the College War Memorial scheme, involving the 
partial demolition of Kingsgate Street, referred to by your corre- 
spondent Miss Moberly, Winchester is threatened with a second 
scheme by the same architect—viz., the Hants and Isle of Wight 
War Memorial. A County Committee headed by Lord Selborne 
has determined to erect a Gatehouse opposite the west front of 
the Cathedral, with steps (so blocking the existing carriage-way), 
terraces, and something which the designer calls “like an old 
Menhir or Celtic cross.”” Names, up to eighteen thousand, are to 
be inscribed on the inner surface of the Gatehouse walls. A 
meeting—the first public one on the subject—was convened by the 
Mayor at the Winchester Guildhall on October 14th, when a large 
and representative gathering condemned the scheme, the only 
speaker in its favour being Lord Selborne. Leading men in the 
county, Lord Northbrook, Lord Eversley, and others, have 
declared against it as being unattractive and out of keeping with 
the surroundings. If any fresh building is contemplated which 
affects the Cathedral, surely the people of Winchester have a 
claim to special consideration since they will constantly have the 
War Memorial before their eyes. It is earnestly to be hoped that 
the Committee will adopt less arbitrary methods; that they will 
invite and report upon alternative proposals, and evolve some 
scheme which will commend itself to all as a worthy memoriil 
of our noble Hampshire heroes. The Cathedral and antiquities 
of this ancient city have a national, not merely local, import- 
ance. From their admirers everywhere there is sure to be strong 
protest. Let it be made now while the mischief is still only in 
the “ proposed ” stage.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Winchester. G. W. 


Minns, F.S.A. 





WAR MEMORIALS. 
[To tHe Epitor or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Srr,—I would suggest, as an imperishable ever-green memorial to 
those who have made the supreme sacrifice in the world war, 
that in every parish churchyard (God's acre) a yew-tree should be 
planted, properly protected by a substantial iron railing sur- 
rounding it. This tree would probably be in existence for a 
thousand years. Inside the church there should be perpetuated, 
in gilded bronze metal lettering, the names of the fallen natives 
of the parish. This should be enclosed in an ornamental frame 
and placed in a suitable position in the building for all time.—I 
am, Sir, &., Conway Hine. 
Parkstone, Dorset. 





OPEN DOORS FOR OVERSEAS MEN.—HOME FROM HOME. 
(To tHe Epitor or THe “ Sprcraror.’’] 

Sir,—Now that the armistice is signed and Peace is in sight, ovr 

first duty is to think of the men who have fought for us. Above 

all, we must not forget those many thousands of loyal citizens of 
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the British Empire who have come from over the seas to help us, 
and who have played so great and crowning a part in victory. 
The men from the Dominions—from Canada, Australia, New 
Yealand, South Africa—and from the United States will for the 
most part be compelled to spend their Christmas in Europe. 
Many causes—policy, tonnage, food, and so forth—will stand in 
the way of a rapid return home. Here is a splendid opportunity 
for us in the United Kingdom to show our gratitude and appre- 
ciation for their services. Let us throw wide open the doors of our 
English homes, and share our Christmas pudding with these 
splendid children of ours, who will indeed be twice lonely this 
Christmas if they feel that we are leaving them outside our re. 
joicings in this supreme festival of “ Peace on earth and goodwill 
towards men.”” The task is surely not too great. It is estimated 
that there will be required to achieve the object of a Happy 
Christmas for all overseas men on leave offers of hospitality, over 
the few days of Christmas festivity, from one thousand homes in 
different parts of the United Kingdom, and offers of entertainment 
for the evening of Christmas Day from fifteen hundred 
homes in London. Can there be any doubt that such will be 
forthcoming ? All! offers should be sent to the Secretary, Inter- 
national Y.M.C.A. Hospitality League, 25 Montague Street, 
London, W.C. 1, who is working in conjunction with the Ministry 
of Information.—I am, Sir, &c., Haroip Srenper. 





A PROPHECY FULFILLED. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectaror.’’] 
Sir,—As so many prophecies about the war have been false, it is 
interesting to recall one which has come true. I remember 
reading in the winter of 1914-15 that some Frenchman had prophe- 
sied that the war would end on November 11th. He had reasoned 
as follows. The Franco-Prussian War was fought in 1870 and 
1871. The sum of these two years is 3,741. The first two of these 
figures added together make 10, the next two make 5, and the war 
erded on May 10th (as a matter of fact, it ended on the 23rd). 
This war was being fought in 1914 and 1915; added together these 
make 3,829, and similar treatment gives us 3 + 8 = 11 and2 + 9 =11. 
So the war was to end on the 11th day of the 11th month. The 
prophet was wrong in the date he assigned to the end of the 
earlier war and in the length he conceived that the Great War 
would last. But we must all hone that he was not wrong in his 
choice of November 11th as the day on which it should really end. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Artacr 8. Owen. 
Savile Club, 107 Piccadilly, W. 





THE 191415 STAR RIBAND. 

[To tHe Eprror or tHe ‘“ Spectator.’’] 
Sik,—In order that the men of the “ Old Army ” who fought from 
Mons to Ypres might be recognized and honoured by their fellow- 
countrymen, H.M. the King, upon his own initiative, instituted a 
decoration bearing a distinctive riband.. It is by this riband that 
the men may be known, for the “ Star” is worn only in “ review 
erder ” dress, never in ” dress. It has now been decreed 
by the authorities that the ‘‘ Old Contemptibles’’ must, in so 
short a time, lose this honoured distinction. The same riband is 
to be worn by the men who fought at Gallipoli. Unless I am hope- 
lessly wrong in my estimate of the country’s feelings in this 
matter, there will be an immediate and insistent demand that this 
decision be at once revoked, and that another and equally dis- 
tinctive riband be given to the men of the Imperial Forces who 
so nobly earned it at the Dardanelles.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Forest Row, Sussex. Arvaur Corpert-Smira. 
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THE RETREAT FROM MONS. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe ‘“ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—The following extract from my son’s diary confirms the 
view expressed by Colonel Whitton in the Spectator of November 
9th :— 

“My brigade was rearguard practically the whole time, so we 
had to be always on the alert. During the first four days most ! 
of us had hardly any sleep—I got four hours in four days and | 
nights. We were none the worse for it, but during the night 
marches it was terribly hard to keep oneself and one’s men 
awake. At halts we dare not disn.ount our men, as they would 
drop off to sleep and get run over. People slept on their horses. 
Sometimes there was hardly a man awake in the battery. The | 
curious thing was that every one ‘saw things’ in the night, one 
passed all sorts of giant men, enormous arches, &., &c. It was 
caused by our eyes being tired, I believe.” 

It is reasonable to suppose the Germans also “ saw things ’’ from 
the same cause.—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. Herron. 

8 The Ropewalk, Nottingham. 


, 





WOMEN CANDIDATES FOR PARLIAMENT. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sia,—My attention was directed to a recent article in the 
Spectator in which it was stated “ that it was a pity that all the 
would-be women candidates for Parliament were Pacificists.’’ This 
is an inaccurate statement. If you will read the enclosed 
pamphlet you will see that I am no Pacificist. I believe that the 
war we have just fought and won was a righteous one, and that 





it was the duty of the newly enfranchised women to support the 


country. These views are shared by another of the candidates, 
Miss Nina Boyle, like myself a member and office-bearer of the 
Voters’ Council. Mrs. How Martyn does not belong to the Voters’ 
Council, but I have every reason to believe that she can by ne 
means be described as a Pacificist. There are seven women 
standing for election, so I do not think it is fair to print such a 
misleading statement.—I am, Sir, &., Eunice G. Murray. 

Moorpark, Cardross. 

[We are glad to know that there are now several women candi- 
dates for Parliament who are not Pacificists.—Ep. Spectator.] 








A LONDON CHORAL UNION. 

(To tHe Epiror or THE ‘ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—The present seems a fitting time to try to effect the confedera- 
tion of our London choirs and choral societies, so that through 
music and pageantry some sort of broad expression may be given 
to our national character on such occasions as demand itS display. 
In these last few days it has been almost pitiful to watch the 
lack of direction in the manifestation of our rejoicings, a mani- 
festation which clearly demonstrated the power of joy and emotion 
in our people, but just as clearly showed it to be wasted in 
impotent and meaningless mafficking. Yet it is true to say that such 
a power, with wise direction, might have been turned to a noble 
expression of our national spirit; further indeed, that there are 
no more potent means of consolidating and beautifying it, for 
music and pageantry are not only of the nature of beauty but of 
a bond. In pursuance of this, the Conductors or Secretaries of 
all London choral bodies are hereby invited to a meeting at Saint 
Anne’s Schools, Dean Street, Soho, W.1, at 6 o'clock on Friday, 
November 29th, to consider the matter and elect a Committee or 
Committees who would put in motion the necessary machinery. 
Artists, pageant-makers, members of our municipal bodies, and 
others interested in any aspect of the proposal are also cordially 
invited to aitend. The use of such combined forces is obvious on 
days of national sorrow or rejoicing. Generally it would be exer- 
cised in open-air celebrations in the form of processional singing. 
or mass meetings; and while the whole force could be gathered 
together centrally on national occasions, it would also be easy 
under this scheme to organize the resources of each district, so 
that local needs coull be met in much the same way. The organi- 
zation would be open to all choirs, church or secular. The 
strongest and the weakest must co-operate, if fruitful results are 
to be secured, and not only will the community advantage from 
the voice of its musicians and the hand of its artists, but artists 
and musicians may also be made more aware thereby of their 
relation to the community. Offers of the needful financial help 
will be welcomed at ence by the temporary Secretary, Mr. Charles 
Kennedy Scott, 57 Addison Road, W. 14.—We are, Sir, &e., 

Aprian C. Bou tt. Martin SHAW. 

Harvey Grace. R. R. Terry. 

Crartes Kennepy Scorr. R. A. Vaveuan WiLiiaMs. 

Georrrey SHAw. 





CHILDREN’S PRAYERS. 
(To rue Epitor or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
r,—None of your correspondents on this subject has yet given 
you Jeremy ‘l'aylor’s evening hymn. It is simple, and readily held 
in the memory of a little child :— 


s 


“Forgive me, dearest Lord, for Thy dear Son, 

The many ills that I this day have done; 

That with the world, myself, and then with Thee, 

I, e’er I rest, at perfect peace may be. 

Teach me to live that I may ever dread 

The grave, as little as I do my bed; 

Keep me this night, O keep me, King of Kings, 

Secure beneath thine everlasting wings.” 
Again, as an evening prayer for children, there is beauty and 
repose in Vaughan’s poem :— 


, 


“My soul, there is a country 
Far beyond the stars, 
Where dwells a wingéd seniry 
All-skilful in the wars. 
There beyond noise and danger 
Sweet Peace sits crowned with smiles, 
And One, born in a manger, 
Commands the beauteous files.” 
With all its verses, it is not too iong for a child to commit te 
memory. Children should be given lines of an enduring value, for 
a perfect form better bears the strain of repetition. 

This poem by Sir Thomas Browne ig, in its noble simplicity, most 
suitable to childhood. It may well last on into later years, and 
still be valued as an evening meditation :— 

“ The night is come like to the day, 
Depart not Thou, great God, away; 
Let not my fears, black as the night, 
Eclipse the lustre of Thy light, 

Keep still in my horizon, for to me 
The sun makes not the day, but Thee. 
Thou, whose nature doth not sleep, 
On mine eyelids sentry keep, 

Let no dreams my head infest 

But such as Jacob’s temples blest, 
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While I rest my soul advance, 

Make my sleep a holy trance, 

That I may, my rest being wrought, 

Awake unto some holy thought. 

Howe’er I rest, great God, let me 

Awake again, at last, with Thee, 

And thus assured, behold I lie 

Securely, or to wake or die. 

These are my drowsy days, in vain 

I do but wake to sleep again; 

O, come that hour when I shall never 

Sleep again, but wake forever.” 

Any hymn that supplies the “little ones like me ” note of feeling 
may well be set aside as trivial and unworthy. It thrusts upon 
the child an image of itself as seen in the sentimental and false 
light in which some grown-up minds regard childhood; and it 
imposes a self-consciousness of which the child would be, normally, 
quite innocent. The same faulty taste that would inflict this kind 
of evening petition alludes to children as “ the little tots ’—a 
grave indignity. The moment of going to sleep holds for many a 
child a sense of loneliness and nameless dread. This often hedges 
the hour of bedtime about with apprehension. Therefore the 
evening prayer provided in childhood should be of a broad pro- 
tective nature, composing to the spirit; it should be filled with 
comforting assurance of a benign strength, and a promise of 
security.—I am, Sir, &e., PAMELA GLENCONNER. 








NOTICE.—When “‘ Correspondence”’ or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
‘** Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agree- 
ment with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. 
In such instances, or in the case of ‘* Letters to the Editor,” insertion 
only means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient 
interest and importance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 


i 
VALLEY OF MEGGAT. 


Aut I ask is Meggat Vale, 
Green of her earth and the gleam of swift rain falling, 
Great wind-driven clouds that sail 
Over the crest of her hills, the curlews’ calling 
Fashioning a path from the hilltop to heaven or nigh it, 
Voice of the wind on the heights and the river, the cottages by it, 
Scent of the odorous peat and the quiet, the joy of the quiet. 
All I seek—a cottage there, 
Bed for sound sleeping and books for quiet reading, 
Mind at rest and simple fare, 
Windows that look to green slopes where flocks are feeding, 
Milk for my drinking, peat fire and a girdle for baking, 
Moonlight at even and winds down the vale a wild melody making, 
Morn and the bleating of lambs at my waking, the joy of my 
waking. 
All I crave—a little space 
Granted of days of great peace and nights for sleeping; 
At the last a lonely place, 
Solemn and calm, very high, with no one weeping, 
Men and the Meggat and life in the far valley lying, 
I and the silence above and the doubt and the differences flying, 
God and my spirit made one at my dying, the joy of my dying. 


BOOKS. 


—— 
THE SOLDIER COLONISTS.* 


Iv is generally assumed that when peace returns and the Army is 
demobilized a large number of our gallant officers and men will 
desire to settle on the land overseas instead of returning to town 
life at home. A year ago Sir Richard Winfrey, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Agriculture, estimated that seventeen 
per cent. of the soldiers ‘‘ contemplated settling on the land either 
in the United Kingdom or in the Dominions.”’ That, he said, 
“means at least seven hundred and fifty thousand men.’’ We need 
not suppose that so large a number of men have definitely made up 
their minds to become farmers or foresters. Many of them will be 
tempted to go back to industry by the high wages and favourable 
conditions which may be expected to prevail while the exhausted 
stocks are being replenished. Of those who have become inured 
to open-air life in the various theatres of war, many will, we hope: 
find work on the land in Great Britain. The great extension of 
arable land under the stress of war must not be undone, for we 
cannot again run the risk of being starved by an enemy submarine 
blockade. The ranks of agricultural labour must therefore be 

















* The Soldier Colonists: a Plea for Group Organisation. By W, H. Warman- 
With two Chapters by Collin Brooks and an Introduction by Lord Selborme, London: 
Chatto and Windus, [5s, net.) 


strongly reinforced in order to keep the newly tilled areas under 
cultivation. But there will remain a very considerable body of 
ex-soldiers who are resolved to try their fortunes in the Dominions 
or the Crown Colonies, where vast uninhabited areas await a white 
population. It is not improbable that one hundred thousand men 
are resolved to emigrate if they can do so with a reasonable chancg 
of success. Just before the war nearly half-a-million persons left 
this country every year for America and the Dominions. If we 
deduct from that large total the disloyal Irishmen, who do not 
count as fighting men, and the women, we may infer that the male 
emigrants of military age in the days of peace numbered more than 
one hundred thousand a year, so that we may fairly suppose that 
at least as many, from our fighting forces, will be anxious to embark 
on the great adventure as soon as circumstances permit. Ay 
emigrant army one hundred thousand strong, drawn from tho 
flower of our youth, is a mighty force which would be welcomed jy 
the thinly peopled Dominions, and would strengthen the ties of 
Empire in sentiment and trade to an incalculable degree. It jg 
surely important to consider how such a mass of emigrants of the 
very finest type should be directed, and how they may be enabled 
to begin a new life in the distant and unfamiliar countries to which 
they are bound. 


Captain Warman in his practical and stimulating little book oy 
The Soldier Colonists contends that the secret of successful emigration 
lies in the group and not in the individual. He proposes that 
ex-soldier emigrants should be organized in regimental groups under 
the leadership of ex-officers, and, after receiving individual training 
on oversea farms, should be settled on the land in smal! co-operative 
communities. We must make it clear that he does not want to setup 
military colonies, like those of the Cossacks, with special privileges or 
discipline. His sole object is to devise means by which the soldier 
emigrants may accustom themselves quickly to the new conditions 
and make a living for themselves and their families without enduring 
the great hardships and losses that often dishearten the individual 
emigrant, thrown on his own resources in a strange land If a 
new settler can tide over the first two or three years, he is usually 
able to earn a competence. Captain Warman’s scheme is designed 
to help him through that critical period, leaving him perfectly free 
to strike out for himself as soon as he has adjusted himself to the 
new conditions. The officer in charge of a group would go out 
some months in advance to study the local problems and to arrange 
for the settlement of his men. When they arrived, he would act 
as manager of the co-operative association and, by virtue of his 
training and local knowledge, as leader of the community. The 
officers of our new armies have attained their rank, as a rule, 
because they have shown good sense, tact, and firmness— because, 
in a word, they knew how to lead—so that they are well qualified 
by their experience to guide the infant settlements through their 
initial difficulties. As soon as the group was firmly established and 
able to manage its own affairs in the good old British way, the 
ofticer-leader’s functions would cease. Until then, we are sure, 
he would be invaluable to the young and struggling community. 
Captain Warman thinks that such officers while employed should 
receive their Army pay and should be inspected at intervals. Most 
of them would, no doubt, settle down beside their men, and, with 
them, become merged in the larger community of the Dominion. 
The preliminary task of selecting sites for settlement and arranging 
details with the Dominion authorities should be entrusted, he 
suggests, to some of those experienced officers who had emigrated 
before the war and came home to offer their services to their country. 
Such men, who know the soldier and know the conditions of life 
in the Dominions, are fairly numerous and should be made use of. 
Captain Warman would give the soldier colonists their Army pay 
and rations during the period of development, and credit each man 
with the full value of his labour, at the current rates, in the books of 
the co-operative association. When the time came for the com- 
munity to dissolve into its constituent parts, each man’s share 
in the value of the property could then be determined with ease. 
Moreover, if every settler knew that he was labouring for his own 
ultimate benefit, he would be encouraged to remain in the com- 
munity until it came to anend. Communismas a permanent formof 
association is repugnant to healthy human instincts, but there is 
much to be said for it as a temporary device for assisting a new 
settlement to establish itself. The ex-soldier, accustomed during 
four years of war to have everything provided for him without 
effort on his own part, would find in Captain Warman’s group 
settlement an easy transition from the irresponsibility of Army 
life to the self-reliance of civilian life. Each soldier colonist would 
be at liberty, within limits, to work for employers outside the 
group, and thus to add to his pay, during the months when he 
was not needed on the land. The groups, being small, would be 
readily absorbed into the surrounding population, so that no 


political difiiculties could arise. It is the merit of Captain Warman’s 


scheme, we must repeat, that he aims only at overcoming the 
economic difficulty which confronts every poor emigrant settling 





on new land overseas. 


The Dominion Governments have already 
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extended @ warm invitation to British ex-soldiers, and may be 
trusted to do their part, if we find the men and organize them. 

Whatever may be thought of the details of Captain Warman’s 
plan, he is unquestionably right in advocating group-dmigration. 
The history of British colonization justifies him, as Mr. Brooks 
points out in two preliminary chapters—one of them devoted to 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield—which might perhaps have been a 
little fuller in detail. Delaware was colonized in 1611 by an 
emigrant company under strict discipline. The Pilgrim Fathers of 
1620 would not have survived their first winter in New England had 
they not worked as a group under the leadership of Edward Winslow. 
Massachusetts was colonized by a similar group under Winthrop. 
The first settlers in Western Australia went as a group led by Captain 
Stirling. South Australia was founded on Wakefield's system, 
which proved less satisfactory in practice than in theory. In New 
Zealand two excellent examples of group-emigration are afforded by 
theSouthern provinces of Otago and Canterbury, colonized respect- 
ively by members of the Free Church of Scotland in 1848 and by 
members of the Church of England in 1850, with complete success 
from the outset. In South Africa the Port Elizabeth district is 
another instance of well-directed group-emigration. Parliament 
voted £50,000 for this means of relieving distress among the un- 
employed; five thousand settlers were selected from among 
ninety thousand applicants and sent to the Cape at Government 
expense. The settlers were given free rations for nearly two years, 
they received small grants of land, and were allowed to buy imple- 
ments at cost price. The settlement, once founded, soon throve, 
and it is to-day one of the most prosperous districts in the Cape 
Province. But we must not pursue a fascinating theme. The 
truth is, as Captain Warman shows in some admirable pages, that 
group-emigration meets the needs of the ordinary civilized man 
while individual emigration does not— if, that is, the destination 
of the settlers is an undeveloped district remote from cities. The 
emigrant must be encouraged to take with him, or to send for, his 
wife and children, and the presence of the family implies provision 
for religion and for education and the other necessary features of a 
civilized community. To put a man and his family, fresh from 
England, on a quarter-section in the middle of the Western prairies, 
far from a school or a clergyman or a doctor, or even a neighbour, 
would be foolish and almost cruel in nine cases out of ten. But a 
group of such families settled together and working together under 
intelligent leadership would have a very good chance of success. 
The group would command the services of a school-teacher, a clergy- 
man, and a doctor; it would be able to co-operate in erecting 
houses and farm-buildings, in hiring motor-ploughs and harvesters 
and threshing-machines, and in buying seed and manure and food- 
stuffs; and it would supply the social intercourse which emigrants 
need as much as those of us who stay at home in England. A 
group of ex-soldiers, linked at the outset by their glorious regimental 
traditions and by their common experience of the war, would, we 
are sure, have the makings of an exceptionally successful settlement. 
We trust that Captain Warman’s little book, to which Lord Selborne 
prefixes a warm commendation, will be widely read and carefully 
considered by officers and men during the next few months, and that 
the Government Departments concerned, here and overseas, will 
smooth the way for any regimental groups which care to make the 
experiment. 





RECENT POETRY.* 
Tux collected poems! of Mr. Herbert Trench contain about forty 
pieces ‘‘ for the first time collected, new or now printed in full.” 
Of these the most notable are those directly inspired by the war, 
among which ‘‘ Night under Monte Rosa—Ode from Italy in Time 
of War ”’ and the ‘‘ Battle of the Marne ”’ are the longest, the most 
ambitious, and the most characteristic. The Ode from Italy, 
written before her entrance into the war, finely expresses the dis- 
content of her noblest spirits at her aloofness from a struggle in 
which she was predestined by her past to share. The burden 
‘we must not fail ’’ has been nobly justified by the sequel, and the 
whole poem, irregular in form—partly in rhymed, partly in blank 
verse—is marked by prescience and vision. Longer still is the 
Battle of the Marne,”’ at once a poetic survey of the events which 
led up to that miracle, and a splendid act of homage to the soul of 
France, ‘‘ Man’s leader for two thousand years ” since the day when 
she withstood Caesar, and then 
“Took for all time the noble Caesar’s print 
Of valour rein’d, and wisdom humanized, 
And conquest by compassion fortified,” 
down to the hour when 
“The soul of one called France, 
A secret spirit—far 


* (L) Poems. with Fables in Prose. By MWerbert Trench. 2 vols, London,: 
Constable and Co, [10s, 6d, net.]}——(2) Reinearnations. By James Stephens. 
London: Macmillan and Co, [3s. 6d, net,|——<8) Father Noah. and other Fancies, 
By Geofirey Whitworth. London: Chatto and Windus, [2s. 6d, net.J——(4) War 
ly Ronald Campbell Macfie, M.D., LL.D. London: John Murray, [3s, 6d. net.) 

—(5) Jones's Wedding, and other Poems, By A, H, Sidgwick. London: Edward 
Arnold, [3s, 6d, net,] 
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Stronger than any France— 

Hath turned the tide of war 

And baulk’d the great advance 

Of yonder cannoniers.” 
Here, as in ‘‘Milo,” a parable of the brute use of strength as 
illustrated in the epic of Verdun, Mr. Trench writes as a scholar, an 
historian, a philosopher, and a mystic. In execution he often falls 
short of his high aims, lapsing into grandiosity of diction—‘‘ um- 
bratility ’’ we may endure, but ** immarcescible ” is a bad coinage— 
angularities and awkwardnesses of versification, and then redeeming 
himself by fine thoughts happily and melodiously expressed. The 
“New Fables” at the close of the second volume reveal an un- 
expected sense of humour in a writer whose imagination is rarely 
at fault, but who only intermittently escapes from the “tortured 
vocabulary” which Mr. Harold Williams has recently noted as one 
of his worst defects. 

Mr. Stephens expressly disavows the title of translator. 
are, he tells us, only two translations in his book.2 ‘‘ Some of these 
poem§ owe no more than a phrase, a line, half a line to the Irish, 
and around these scraps I have blown a bubble of verse and made 
my poem.”’ The latest of the originals are a hundred, and the 
earliest three hundred, years old, but all of the four writers were 
alike in their poverty, of which they sang in different ways— 
Rafferty, the master of them all though the least learned, a blind 


There 


fiddler, conscious of his genius, “Going west on my journey By the 
light ofmy heart Tired and weary To the end of the road”’ ; O’Rahilly 
in stately bitterness ; Keating recording the fact without comment ; 
and O’Bruadair ‘‘in an unending rebellious baw! which would be 
the most desolating utterance ever made by man if it was not also 
the most gleeful.” These are the poets reincarnated by Mr. 
Stephens as they sang of their personal grievances, their regret for 
dead patrons and friends, their loves, in which the odi et amo vein 
is often observable. Some, as the lament for the strong swimmer 
who was drowned, recall the spirit of the Greek anthologists ; irony 
and resentment abound, but the note of affection and gentleness is 
not wanting save in the freakish ferocity of O’Bruadair. The 
emotions on which their songs are built are not the stuff of the 
highest poetry, but they are keen and poignant, and Mr. Stephens 
has blown his bubbles with that strange elfin charm which always 
marks his verse. 

Mr. Whitworth’s Father Noah® is a curious and impressive little 
morality play. ‘The scene is laid in the hold of the Ark. Noah, 
after vainly trying to compose the quarrels of Shem and Ham, 
heart-broken by their greed and hatred, and despairing of man’s 
future, appeals to his best-beloved son Japheth: ‘‘ Do you desire 
that this world should go on ?”’ He has only to withdraw the bung 
and let the Ark sink with all its freight of man and animals. Japheth 
himself, despairing of the future—*‘* What virtue is there in making 
for other men to destroy ? ’’—is not prepared to resist, nay, acqui- 
esces in the proposal. Noah in his anguish asks God for a sign ; 
the Ark is struck by lightning, the bung is loosened, and the water 
begins to flow in. Instantly the sense of self-preservation asserts 
itself, and Noah, acclaimed by Shem and Ham as the preserver of 
the world, accepts the omen. Japheth is ashamed, but Noah is 
glad :— 





** For now all is over, 
The lesson is learnt, 
And once again 
Time reaches out before the race of man— 
Man who is both the servant and the master; 
And his will lieth within the will of God 
Like seed in the hand of the sower.” 


Immediately afterwards the play ends with the return of the dove. 
Mr. Whitworth in a dedicatory epistle to a friend at the front telis 
us that Father Noah, written only last year, had been found by some 
of his friends ‘“* too primitively remote for the taste of the hour,” 
though he, ‘*‘ in his innocence, had feared it more than a shade too 
topical.”’ There is more insight in Mr. Whitworth’s innocence than 
in the judgment of his friends, The other poems are faithfully 
described as ‘‘ relies for the most part of a time when your emotion 
was wont to express itself most vocally in terms of an immemorial 
regret.’ They deal gracefully, tenderly, and ironically with the 
non-essential things of a time when Russia was ‘‘ the Mecca of out 
aesthetic enthusiasm.” 

The theme of Dr. Macfie’s poem* is this: that as our planet was 
‘wrought by arts of war,” so throughout its history life has come 
of death and joy of pain; “ still in our Armageddon burn the old 
creative fires’: and again “ still the Lord, Keeping a watch and 
ward, Shapes man’s immortal soul by man’s own foolish sword.” 
This theme is developed in powerful, sonorous, irregular rhymed 
verse, charged with odd recondite words, but animated by a con- 
sistent aim, and a passionate belief in the progress of humanity. 

The late Arthur Hugh Sidgwick was a brilliant Wykehamist, 
scholar of Balliol, and Fellow of University College, Oxford, who was 
for ten years in the Board of Education, served in the war, and as 
Captain and Adjutant, R.G.A., died of wounds in September, 
1917, much beloved and deeply regretted. We cannot betier 
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describe the quality of this delightful “tale in rhymed prose ” 
and the few pieces which complete the volume® than by saying 
that they reflect the sanity, the gaiety, and the charm which 
abound in his two previous ventures—his Walking Essays and 
The Promenade Ticket. ‘* Jones's Wedding” 
in the life of one of a band of bachelors, culminating in his marriage 
and the reflections of his comrades. The form is studiously un- 
afiected, the tone light-hearted, but shot with satire whieh does 
not impair the essential kindliness and chivalrousness of the whole. 
The descriptions of a College Ball and a bumping rece are perfect 
in their way,and the supplementary poem to Janet, written during 
Jones’s ‘ Flapper craze,” is the most charming tribute to that 
much-criticized product of our times that we have ever read. 
Of the remaining pieces, we have already quoted the homage to 
Shakespeare: the lines to ‘George Bernard” indicate with 
erushing point the reasons for the inevitable supersession of one 
who thought to supersede and “ override all writers and thinkers 
gone before.’’ The core of the criticism is to be found in these two 
stanzas :-—- 
““ Now the one thing vou could never stand, 

The Englishman of the middle rank, 

Who thought by custom et second-hand, 

And joked and betted and ate and drank— 

The fool, the coward, the parasite, 

The sociological residue— 

He has made an army and gone to fight 

And can’t be bothered, Bernard, with you. 


And the bitterest part of the jest for you 
Is that after his fighting and toil of war 
He has no other desire in view 

But home and family as before— 

He loves his wife, he has not forsworn 

His father or made his brother his foe: 

He longs for the place where he was born— 
I have censored his letters, and I know.” 





THE PAPACY AND THE MODERN STATE.* 


Mr. Fawkes’s wise and witty comment on the attitude of the | 


Papacy during the war deserves to be reed in England as well as | 8n¢ “Jong” is a sheer inspiration in literary rag-time. 


in America. He is more favourably impressed than most of us 


is a string of episodes 
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like, not to unlike; the Papacy does and we do not ‘ believe jn 
gods in whose name men kill.’ Brieux’s famous phrase expresses 
the situation with exactness. The German ideal is akin to the 
Papal, and can be dovetailed into it with little difficulty. The 
English, the Italian, the French, the American, cannot. ‘ Between 
us and you there is a great gulf fixed.’ ” 


The Papacy is not hostile to Democracy in principle, but it detests 
“that emancipation of lay from clerical life and mind known 
loosely but with sufficient accurecy for practical purposes ag 
Liberalism.” Mr. Fawkes refers to the Bull of Pius IX. (1864) and 
the Decree and Encyclical of Pius X. (1907) to clinch his argument, 
“Perhaps the social order from which the Papacy has most to 
hope—it appears to be that which it desires to see established jn 
Ireland—is a democracy of peasants segregated from European 
civilization and ruled by priests.”” Mr. Fawkes admits that the 
Papacy can still put off the evil day by shifts and expedients, and 
that the Roman Catholic vote is potent and easily moved by 
religious sentiment :— 

“The end is not, and will not be, yet. No human institution 
lives so successfully on a false reputation ; so effectively disguises 
its losses and placards its gains. But the balance sheet is decisive. 
The future of Latin religion is a problem ; that of Latin Catholicism, 
in its historical shape, is not. The divergence of principle bettveen 
the Papacy and the modern State places the future of the Papacy 
beyond question : it ‘ must decrease.’ ” 





LAUDS AND LIBELS.* 
Ture latest collection of Mr. Graves’s familiar verse has all the 
characteristics of Horatian neatness and sanity that marked its 
predecessors. The manner of it owes something to previous 
exponents of the art. Praed set the melody for ‘‘ The Old Matron ” 
and ‘** The House Master,’ and the ghost of Calverley can be seen 
hovering over *“* A Queue Song” and “ Margarine”’’; but even 
on the purely technical side Mr. Graves has a note of his own; 
he sometimes wantonly exults in his own dexterity, and sets himself 
tasks for the pure joy of achieving them. ‘ A Ministerial Wail” 
is good enough to compare with Lockhart’s jingling elegy on Maginn, 
The 


| substance of the book is a mellow criticism of contemporary life, 


, : Puy > x ra 
were with Benedict XV.’s Peace Note of August, 1917, and his | 
| been the sworn foe of blatancy, conceit, self-advertisement—al 


Easter message to Great Britain. But Mr. Fawkes goes on to 
apply to the Pope that terrible Tacitean verdict, Imperii capax 
nisi imperasset. ‘*‘In normal times he would have made an 
excellent Pope; but the times are not normal.” “He is character- 
ized by a certain flatness ; he is neither inspired nor inspiring, and 
in fact he does not inspire.’’ ‘‘ He is under no illusions es to what 
a modern Pope can end cannot do. This is probably why he is 
slow to urge the religious motive on evil-doers.”” Mr. Fawkes 
euotes a scathing remark by M. Alfred Loisy, contrasting the 
attitudes of Benedict XV. and President Wilson: ‘‘ Now Wilson 
becomes Pope end expounds moral principles to the belligerents, 
while supporting us with his political, finenciel, and military 
eredit. Long live Pope Wilson!’’ The Pope as an individual, 
Mr. Fawkes suggests, may be excused, but the Papacy as an institu- 
tion cannot. Its ‘‘ neutrality between good end evil in this war 
has been fatal to its reputation among non-Roman Catholics. The 
situation that has developed in Central Europe since Mr. Fawkes 
wrote, with the collapse of Austria, the abdication of the Haps- 
burgs, on whom the Papacy has long relied, and the flight of the 
Hohenzollerns, who were its powerful but untrustworthy protectors, 
may have caused the Vatican authorities to wonder whether, after 
all, they were prudent in assuming thet the Central Powers must 
win, and must therefore be conciliated at all costs. Mr. Fawkes 
goes to the root of the matter when he says :— 

“The Pope, though the Head of the clerical profession— in 

him we see the pretensions, the merits, the demerits of the clerical 
office in its most complete, perhaps in its most exaggerated, form ’ 
--is a Priest, not a Prophet. ‘This is the secret both of his success 
in the past and of his failure in the present. There was a time 
when an Absolute Ruler—Priest or King—was a condition of human 
progress. It passed. The Heign of Law followed. That of Spirit 
is yet tocome. The Papacy is still in the first stage, and by a law 
of its being cannot get beyond it; the world is passing out of the 
second into the third. The Papacy, therefore, survives like a fossil 
remnant of earlier strata in a new geological formation ; it shows us 
what the past of the race hes been.” 
The Papacy, like the Central Empires and the Holy Roman Empire 
which they succeeded, stands for authority and force. It is a 
political rather than a religious institution, and its policy since 
Napoleon’s day has been pro-German, save for the interlude under 
Leo XIII., who favoured France :— 

‘For Rome, Englend is the great Protestant Power, France the 
great anti-clerical Power, Russia the preat anti-Latin Power ; 
Italy is anti-Papal; America is a ventina gentium from which, 
let European politics shape themselves as they will, dollars can 
slways be drawn. Why should it love any of us? It is foolish to 
expect it; its aims and methods are other than ours. Like goes to 


* The Papacy and the Modern State. By Alfred Fawkes, Reprinted from the 
Hervard Theological Review for October, 1918, 








and it is as individual as a finger-print. Mr. Graves has always 
that is summed up in the horrible but essential word ‘ swank.” 
He has only a tragi-comie wail for the vagaries and restrictions 
of the Food Controller, and makes considerate allowance for the 
exuberance of the “flapper,” but he tilts as joyously and 
destructively as ever at the publicity-monger and the pretentious 
idealist of the market-place. He dislikes the loud appeal in whatever 
form it manifests itself ; quietness and restraint are what he looks 
for alike in literature and life. He is no pedantic purist in style; 
indeed, his apt use of colloquialisms and slang is an important 
factor in giving ease and point to his rhymes ; but he devotes four 
of his most amusing pages to anathematizing certain words invented 
or debased by the cultivators of the shoddy grandiose and the 
newspaper sublime. Lauds and Libels is, in short, a worthy scion 
of the race which began with The Hawarden Horace—the offspring 
of a man, both of letters and of the world, who throughout his 
literary career has been “ identified with the great cause of cheering 
us all up.” 





FICTION. 





WALKING SHADOWS.+ 
Tus is Mr. Alfred Noyes’s first adventure into the realm of prose 
fiction and he may be congratulated on the result ; which is quite 
good enough to challenge criticism on the merits without relying 
on the publishers’ announcement on the cover that these sre 
‘*‘masterpieces of the storyteller’s art.” Most of them deal 
with the sea and the war, and the expectations excited by Mr. 
Noyes’s newspaper articles on the work of the Navy are agree- 
ably fulfilled. ‘‘ Uncle Hyacinth” is an ingenious and neetly 
constructed story of a German secret agent in the Argentine, 
who sailed from Buenos Ayres with a fraudulent Swedish passport, 
but in the hurry of his departure omitted to read a code telegram 
until he had left port. The telegram revealed the unwelcome 
ntelligence that the Spurlos versenken order would apply to the 
liner in which he was travelling. The sequel describes his efforts 
to save the situation by wireless, and the way in which the captain, 
who had searched his cabin and discovered the code, played on his 
terrors with forged wireless replies. It is a pretty imbroglio, ending 
in @ * fake’ explosion and the handing over of the pseudo-Swede 
to the commander of a British patrol boat. Another good yarn 
is that of the American millionaire who had placed his converted 
and powerfully armed yacht at the disposal of a flotilla of British 
trawlers, and the spirited bluff with which he detained a German 


* Lauds aud Litels, By C. L. Graves, London: Sk!gwick and Jackson, [3s, 6d, nct.! 
t Waking Shadows, By Alfred Noyes, London; Cassell and Co, [7s, net.] 
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warship until he was able to manceuvre into position to torpedo her. 
“The Log of ‘The Evening Star’”’ is a gruesome tale of a haunted 
ship well told and worked out, though suffering from comparisons 
with The Shadow Line. Excellent and ingenious again is ‘‘ The 
Creative Impulse.’’ Here we have a German commercial submarine 
commander, who had appropriated to his own uses a cargo of 
diamonds, and married an American girl under a Dutch alias. Ina 
moment of cynical expansion he tells his own story to his brother- 
in-law, a journalist in search of “‘ copy,’’ as though it were a yarn that 
he had heard. It makes an admirable “ scenario’ ; unfortunately, 
his auditor's suspicions are aroused and confirmed by the narrator's 
talking in German in his sleep. Then we have a thrilling tale of a 
hunt for a German submarine base off the coast of Maine, and two 
tragic idylls—one of an English girl of good birth and means 
marooned on an island in the Pacific, who marries a handsome savage, 
and by the time the next ship puts in is an old woman deserted by her 
husband and regarded by the natives as a witch; the other of an 
American gir’ married to a British officer killed on the Western 
Front, who goes out in male disguise to see his grave, and avenges 
her husband’s death before being killed herself in a trench raid. 
Best of all is ‘‘The Lighthouse,” which tells how an old lighthouse- 
keeper gave his Ife to foil the plot of an enemy submarine crew. 
The picture of the old man’s life-long interest in theology, and the 
interruption of his labours on his magnum opus by the Germans, is 
finely done, and the fact that the full extent of his heroism was never 
realized by those who profited by it rounds off the tragedy 
with artistic completeness. It may be argued, however, that no 
one could ever have known the truth, and that the explanation of 
the secret is, to that extent, unconvincing. Some pleasant verses 
are interspersed in the text, and there is poetic quality in the last 
sketch, which illustrates the power of an artist to elicit unexpected 
meanings from apparently meaningless incidents. 








READABLE NovELS.—The Other Romilly. By E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—A story of a murder which is 
only committed in intention. The opening, dealing with the escape 
of the would-be murderer, is the most exciting part.——Lady 
Borradale’s Ordeal. By Alice and Claude Askew. (Ward, Lock, and 
Co. 5s, net.}—A romance founded on many well-known stories of the 
existence of a human monster in a titled family. There are many 
sensational adventures in the book, but the story makes too much 
demand on the credulity of the reader. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
en 
(Notice in thie column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.} 





The Departure of Dermot. By Standish O'Grady. (Dublin: 
Talbot Press. 1s.)—This attractive prose fancy might be called 
“The Departure for England of the Irish Difficulty.” It describes 
with much realistic detail how Dermot, King of Leinster, defeated 
by a league of enemies, set sail in 1166 for Bristol to seek help from 
his English friends. Mr. O'Grady thus reminds us with quiet irony 
that the English first went to Ireland at an Irishman’s invitation to 
expel the Danes and to establish some sort of order in the distracted 
country. The Irish clergy were the chief supporters of Henry II.'s 
protectorate, as we may cell it, under Strongbow. 





The Downfall of Parliamentarianism. By William O’Brien, M.P, 
(Dublin: Maunsel. Is. net.)—Mr. William O'Brien's bitter denun- 
ciation of the Nationalist Party is lively reading. His view is tha 
the Nationalists made a fetish of party unity and thus lost touch 
with Irish opinion, that they sold themselves for a mess of pottage 
to Mr. Lloyd George, and that they wrecked every attempt at a 
compromise with Ulster by sheer lack of tact and foresight. Mr. 
O'Brien thinks that the future lies with a chastened Sinn Fein, which 
would, he holds, accept ‘* Dominion Home Rule ”’ for an undivided 
Ireland. The author shows some perception of the feelings of Pro- 
testant Ulster, but, like all the Nationalists, he fails to understand 
how deeply the British people have been wounded by the refusal of 
Nationalist Ireland to help us in the Great War and by the efforts of 
many disloyal Irishmen to assist the enemy. The British view of 
the Irish question is ignored by him, but it has to be reckoned with. 





II. Samuel. With Introduction and Notes by G. W. Wade and 
J. H. Wade. (T. Murby. 3s. 6d. net.)—This new volume of 
‘““ Murby’s Larger Scripture Manuals ’’ deserves commendation as a 
lucid and scholarly edition of a profoundly interesting but difficult 
text. The editors explain very clearly the principles of textual 
criticism as applied to the Old Testament, and they summarize in 
the Introduction and notes the conclusions of the best modern com- 
mentators. The ordinary reader will find this unpretentious little 
book most illuminating. The history of Palestine has an additional 
interest for us now that it has been liberated by British arme, 





Leaves in the Wind. By Alpha of the Plough. (Dent. 5s. 6d. 
net.}—This is ‘an agreeable volume of light essays, collected for the 
most part from the Star, with illustrations by Mr. Clive Gardiner. 
The author deserves credit for having written such pleasant papers 
in war time with so few references to the war. “On Taking the 
Call” is good piece ofironichumour. He tells thestory of the actor- 
manager who found his company standing in a circle and gazing at 
the floor; when he asked for an explanation, they chanted in 
chorus: ‘* We're looking at a spot we've never seen before ; it’s the 
centre of the stage.” The author goes on to say that, as on the 
stage, *‘ the art of politics is the art of ‘ taking the call.’ ” 





We may record the appearance of the Fourth Annual Report of 
the Medical Research Committee working under the National 
Health Insurance Commission (4d. net). It illustrates in various 
ways the immense value of organized research properly endowed 
from public funds. The Committee and its numerous experts have 
been engaged mainly in studying the special problems arising out of 
the war, but they have elso given their attention to industrial 
diseases—the death-rate from T.N.T. poisoning has been reduced to 
a seventh of what it was—and to the influenza epidemic. In due 
time this well-directed research will have a beneficial effect on the 
public health, but progress must necessarily be slow. 





The Empire's Task : the Story of the Menace of German Trade, 
(Christchurch, N.Z.)—From the South of New Zealand comes this 
reprint of articles contributed to tho Christchurch Press on the 
German trade menace. It is well to be reminded in these exciting 
days that, though Germany has rid herself of the Emperor and the 
Kings, she has not, so far as we know, forsworn her ambitions or 
changed her methods. The New Zealand author, in his fear of 
German commercial intrigues, proposes most drastic remedies. He 
would exclude all Germans from the British Empire, or admit them 
only on payment of a heavy residential tax. He would forbid enemy 
subjects to own any property within the Empire. He would impose 
a prohibitive duty on imports from Germany. The Prime Minister, 
Mr. Massey, in a commendatory Preface, says that the Imperial 
policy of the future must ensure ‘‘that no German or other foreign 
trader will ever again be in « position to menace our industrial or 
commercial interests, or to fileh from our people their legitimate rights 
of employment and the wealth that comes from their labour.” 


Housing : the Present Opportunity. By E. J. Smith. (P. 8. King. 
ls.)—Mr. Smith, the Chairman of the Bradford Health Committee, 
has done a great deal to arouse interest in the Housing question, 
and this reprint of recent addresses by him is well worth reading. 
His object is to stir up the cautious and puzzled municipalities to 
embark on housing schemes. While there may be differences of 
opinion as to the details of the programme, there is no doubt that 
the demolition of s!tums and the transfer of their inhabitants to 
suburban districts would do more in a few years to improve the 
health of the nation than the doctor and the sanitary engineer 
could accomplish in a century. 





Early Christian Iconography and a School of Ivory Carvers in 
Provence. By E. Baldwin Smith. (Princeton University Press : 
and H. Milford. 25s. net.)—This valuable essay is designed to intro- 
duce order into the study of early Christian monuments—sculptured 
sarcophagi, mosaics, ivories, miniatures, and so on—and to arrenge 
them in schools not according to style but according to the treat- 
ment of the subjects. The author, who is an assistant of Professor 
Marquand, has taken each leading motive, such as the Annunciation 
or the Nativity, and classified the versions of it, with numerous 
illustrations tohelp his argument. Forexample, the Nativity repre- 
sentations of Western origin include the Adoration, whereas the 
Eastern representations usually, but not always, omit the Adoration. 
The method seems to us sound, and it is worked out with great care. 
The famous chair of Maximianus at Ravenna is definitely assigned 
to Alexandria, as its panels are similar to unquestionable Coptic 
works, while the style is Greek. In the second part of the essay a 
group of interesting ivories, which have no counterpart elsewhere, 
is assigned to Provence, where Rome and the East intermingled 
from the fifth to the eighth century under the influence of Syrian 
traders. 





Wool. By Frank Ormerod. (Constable. 63s. 6d. net.)—This 
very readable volume is the first of a series on ‘* Staple Tredes and 
Industries.” It gives a short history of the British woollen industry, 
a description of the trade in its various stages, and a notable chapter 
of statisties, with some remarks on the effect of tho war. Australia 
leads the world in the production of wool, with eighty-five million 
sheep and an export of wool valued in a normal year at £31,000,000 
British sheep-farmers, ascording to Mr. Ormerod, are negligent in 
their methods of marketing their wool. He is unable to say why 
Lancashire, apart from Rochdale, has withdrawn from the woollen 
industry in favour of Yorkshire ; but the high profits of the cotton 
trade probably inducod the Lancashire manufacturers of a century 
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ago to concentrate on the new industry, whereas the West Riding 
manufacturers, being farther away from the sea, could not import 
raw cotton so cheaply as Lancashire did, and therefore did not 
seek to rival her in the cotton trade. The author shows incidentally 
how seriously the recent changes of fashion in women’s clothes 
have affected the woollen trade. 


Russia : its Trade and Commerce. Edited by Arthur Raffalovich. 
(P. S. King. 12s. 6d. net.)—Russia has at the moment no trade or 
commerce. Her chief article of export seems to be Anarchist propa- 
ganda. But the Bolsheviks will pass away, and then this volume of 
reports by Russian experts on the various branches of their national 
economy will be useful to merchants and manufacturers desirous 
of trading with Russia. The book was written in 1915-16, so that the 
information given is the latest available. A mere glance at the 
statistics reminds us of the immense possibilities latent in the vast 
regions over which the Tsar once ruled. The mines and the forests 
are of incalculable value, if only they could be developed in a 
rational way. The chapter on agriculture is of special interest, 
though the revolutionary turmoil has made it improbable that 
Russia will be able to feed herself, to say nothing of exporting 
wheat, for some time to come. 


Les Rubaiyat d’'Omar Kheyyam. Traduits par Odette St. Lys. 
(Skeffington.)—Mlle. St. Lys has made an _ interesting attempt 
in this little pocket volume to render FitzGerald’s first version of 
his Rubaiyat into French verse in the same metre as the original. 
[t is not a very exact rendering, nor are its rhymes so strict as 
French poetic convention requires, but it is pleasant to read. One 
very familiar stanza is given thus :— 

~ “La, au désert, touchant a l’infini, 
Un livre, un pain, et un verre rempli— 
Et Toi, m’amour, chantant, & mes cétés— 
Ah! le désert sera mon paradis.” 
The English text of the first edition is printed on alternate pages, 
facing the French. 


A Beok of Anniversaries, Compiled by P. Askell Benton. 
(H. Milford. 3s. net.)—-This attractive little book records some 
of the anniversaries for each day of the year with appropriate 
quotations in verse or prose. For New Year's Day we have the 
Union with Ireland and the birth of A. H. Clough, whose fine poem 
** Say not, the struggle nought availeth,”’ is given at length. Under 
January 25th are recorded the birth of Robert Burns and the 
marriage of the Princess Royal to the Crown Prince of Prussia, with 
the Shakespearean motto, ‘‘Good wombs have borne bad sons.” 
For Trafalgar Day the quotation is “The victory that day was 
turned into mourning’’ from the Second Book of Samuel. Mr. 
Benton has read widely and his extracts are interesting. 


LIBERTY’S 
YULE-TIDE 
CATALOGUE 

SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London, and Paris. 








ROBINSON & GLEAVER’S 
HANDKERCHIEFS 
Our handkerchiefs are renowned for oe fine quality and snowy 
whiteness, They invariably improve - hing. An pl 
is No. B.30. ies’ Linen Handkerchiefs, hand embroidered 
monogram io any two-letter combination, About 12 ins. square 
arrow hem. Price per doz., 12/8 
May we send some samples and prices post free? 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place BELFAST 





HAMPTONS’ 
“WINTON” EASY CHAIR 


(No, 11203) is exceptionally large and deep-seated and is so shaped as 
to make an ideally restful Lounge Chair. It is stuffed all hair, 
Covered with handsomely figured printed Linen, Tapestry orsimilarfabric, 
Best workmanship throughout, See illustration, sent free. £12 10s. 


HAMPTONS Deoorators - Furnishers 
Pall Mali East, $.W.1; and at Buenos Aires. 
Hamptons pay Carriage to any railway station in Great Britain. 
TOTAL FUNDS - 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 


ROVAL | 
| 


INSURANCE LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 

COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 

LIMITED. OPER ( bee Base a ee eer OOL. 





Common Forms of 
INDIGESTION 


Messrs. Savory & Moore, the well-known chemists, fidently 
Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges, of which they are the manufact 
safe and reliable remedy for Digestive disord Testi y:— 
INDIGESTION.—"‘ Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Loze are the very best remedy 
I have been able to get. I have tried every og I have seen advertised 
but nothing has done me any good. I dreaded to eat anything, but now 
one lozenge has the desired effect. I cannot praise them highly enough.” 
FLATULENCE.—‘‘I am delighted to state that they are truly magical in their 
effect. All symptoms of flatulence, flushed cheeks, &c., after meals ara 
now at once dispersed ; also the oppressive feeling of fulness.”’ 
LONG-STANDING DYSPEPSIA WITH DISTRESSING HEARTBURN.—" The 
Lozenges certainly gave great relief. . . . I personally will prescribe them,” 
(Medical man.) 
FLATULENCE AT NIGHT.—“‘ One or two taken when required seem most useful 
in dispelling wind and other discomforts which interfere with proper sleep,’ 
HUNGER PAIN.—* Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges are the only things I know 
of that take away that intense ‘ Hunger Pain,’ which is such acute suffering,” 
(Medical man.) 


Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5 /-, of all Chemists. 
A FREE SAMPLE 
of the lozenges will be sent on application, Mention this journal, and addrogs :— 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
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A GREAT NATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Paid to its Polleyholders in 1917 over 
89,700,000 
er over £31,000 for each Working Day 


APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT AND WANTED. 


HE HEAD MASTERSHIP of the WORCESTER CATHE- 

DRAL KING’S 8CHOOL will become vacant at Christmas next, Oandidates 

must be Graduates of some University in the United Kingdom, and Members of the 

Church of England, Emoluments (which largely — on a Capitation Grant) about 
£800 a year and boarding-house for 35 boys, rent free. 

For further particulars and application forms apply at once to the CLERK to the 

GOVERNORS, The Edgar Tower, Worcester. 


1 paleatiaainananes EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CALLINGTON COUNTY SCHOOL. 


Wanted, immediately, SENIOR ASSISTANT MISTRESS, well qualified in 
Chemistry, Salary £210, rising by annual increments of £10 to £270. Also, in January, 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS, wel qualified in French. Salary £150, rising by annua! 
increments of £10 to £250, Music, in either case, a recommendation, 

Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, on Forms obtainable from him on receipt of a 
stamped, addressed envelope. 

Education De ment, County Hall, Truro, F. R, PASCOR, 

8th November, 1918. Secretary. 





COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


The services of EXAMINERS (men or women?) will be required to assist in thie 
marking of the papers in (1.) A etic and (i1.) English for West Riding County 
Minor Scholarships and Intending Teacher Scholarships. 

Date of Examination, February 15th. Marking will occupy about 6 weeks, and 
may be done concurrently with other work. Separate Examiners will be appointed 
for Arithmetic and English. 

Full particulars, and application form to be completed and returned not later than 
December 9th, may be had on application to the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
Secondary Branch, County Hall, Wakefield, 


({AMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION 
SOHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


acmnamios . 

Wanted, ASSISTANT TEACHER (either sex), Graduate preferred, for Freneh and 

English. Minimum commencing sylary £150.—Forms of application, which should 

be returned immediately, may be obtained of the UDUCATION SECRETARY, 
County Hall, Cambridge, 
16th November, 1918. 
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COMMITTEE. 





ANTED, in Jagyary, for WHITELANDS COLLEGE, 
CHELSEA (Church of England), SCIENCE LECTURER (Adv. Botany and 
Nature Study). Degree; Teaching Dipioma. Salary £140-210 resident, £180-250 
non-resident, Form of Application, which must be returned by Saturday, December 
7th, can be obtained from the SECRETARY. 


Wt: LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE. 
b Wanted, a JUNIOR ASSISTANT CLASSICAL MISTRESS (non-resident). 
Good degree but experience not essential. Salary £150 to £180, according to qualifica- 
tions and experience —Apply HEAD-MISTRESS, 








AMES ALLENS GIRLS’ SCHOOL, EAST DULWICH 
o GROVE, 8.E. 22.—Wanted, in January, SCHOOL SECRETARY. Salary 
£120-£150, according to qualifications.—Apply, sending stamped, addressed envelope, 
to HEAD-MISTRESS. 


W ANTED, in January, at FETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH, 


MODERN SCHOOL MASTER. Must be able to teach English, Latin, and 
Elementary Mathematics.—Apply for details, HEAD-MASTER. 


E DITOR.—Wanted, by old-established Publishing House, a 
"4 GENERAL EDITOR for an Encyclopedia.—Reply, stating experience, to 
Box 862, c/o POTTER'S, Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, London, E.0, 4 
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